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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


——— 

With the “Sprcrator” of Saturday, May 5th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——— 
XTREMELY grave events have occurred in France this 
E week. On Sunday, an election to the Chamber came off in 
Marseilles, and it was found that while M. Hervé, the spokesman 
for the Comte de Paris, had received 23,638 votes, M. Fouquier, 
the Opportunist—that is, the representative of the existing 
Government—had received only 12,440, or little more than 
half. On the other hand, M. Félix Pyat, who is 78 years old, 
but who is the most advanced of Communists, and was 
once sentenced to death for his share in the Paris Com- 
mune, obtained 45,000 votes, or within 2,000 of all his 
rivals, even if we count 953 votes given to General 
Boulanger. That is a most serious symptom, but scarely 
more serious than the result on the same day at Laon, 
where General Boulanger obtained 45,089 votes from the 
electors of the Aisne; M. Daumer, the Radical, 26,808 ; 
and M. Jacquemart, the Royalist, 24,670. Here also a second 
ballot must be held; but it is the first ballot, with its in- 
stinctive voting, which is just now important, and it was dead 
in favour of General Boulanger. He is so confident of the 
popular regard, that he has withdrawn in favour of M. Daumer, 
considering himself secure of the seat for the Nord, which is 
to be contested on April 15th. 








The appeal of the French Government against General Bou- 
langer has been successful. The five Generals forming the conseil 
d’enquéte into the charges against him, have found him guilty 
of insubordination, and sentenced him to retire upon his 
pension, of which, they say, as he has done thirty years’ 
service, he cannot legally be deprived. The finding and 
sentence have been accepted by President Carnot; and 
General Boulanger, though retaining his titular rank, his right 
to wear uniform, and his claim, should the country be invaded, 
to a command in the territorial army, is in the eye of the law 
a civilian. He intends to enter the Chamber, and informs his 
friends, now very numerous, that his policy is to demand an 
immediate revision of the Constitution. His plan of revision 
is unknown; but it is understood that he hopes to obtain the 
headship of the Republic, and then to develop his further pro- 
gramme, which would probably depend upon the event of war. 
M. Clémenceau and his party have pronounced against him, but 
fully admit his formidablenegs, and have resolved that the 
true grievance is the powerlessness of Parliament; and the 
true remedy for that, the extinction of the Senate. 


Mr. Goschen delivered his Budget speech on Monday night, 


nearly a week before the expiration of the financial year, so 
that for the last week his account of the expenditure and 
revenue was only estimated. He apologised for a statement 
of unusual length on the ground that he had, in fact, for the 
first time two Budgets to explain, the Budget of Imperial and 
the Budget of Local finance. With regard to the Imperial 
expenditure and revenue of the financial year which closes 
to-day, Mr. Goschen gave the following account :— 


EXPENDITURE (1887-98). 
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Interest on National Debt... 27,972,000 | Post Office £8,650,000 
Telegraphs .« 1,950,000 

Crown Lands coe 390,000 

Interest on Advances 242 000 

Miscellaneous 2,910,000 

Non-tax Revenue ......... £14,142,000 

Total Expenditure ...... £37,424,000 Total Revenue ..........0 £89,589,000 


The expenditure on the Services had fallen short of Mr. 
Goschen’s estimate with regard to every item, the total saving 
having been £422,000. The revenue had exceeded the estimate 
under the heads of Customs, Excise, Stamps, Post Office, 
Crown Lands, and the Interest on Advances; while it had 
fallen short of the estimate in relation to the heads of Land- 
tax, House-duty, and Miscellaneous Revenue. Under the 
other headings the Estimates had been exactly realised. The 
actual revenue received had exceeded the estimate formed of it 
last year by £1,454,000, that estimate having been £88,135,000, 
against £89,589,000 actually received. As the saving on 
expenditure was £422,000, and the surplus on which Mr. 
Goschen had counted was £289,000, the total surplus of the 
year was made up of these three sums, and amounted to 
£2,165,000, the largest surplus since 1873. Indeed, taking 
into account the provision made for repayment of debt, and 
adding this surplus to it, the total diminution of liabilities 
during the year had been £7,601,000, a highly satisfactory 
result. 


For the year 1888-89, Mr. Goschen estimated as follows :— 
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This would leave a surplus of £2,377,000 for the year which 
commences to-morrow, if no change were to be made in the 
present taxation. 


But a great draft on this balance will at once be made by 
the new provisions for local taxation. A third of the Probate- 
duty is to be devoted to the local taxation in the first year 
(subsequently it will be one-half), and this diminishes the 
surplus by £1,420,000, which at once reduces it to £957,000. 
Against this, however, there is to be set off the present grant 
to main roads, which amounts to £295,000, and which will no 
longer be made; and that brings the surplus up to £1,252,000. 
This surplus Mr. Goschen proposes further to diminish by a 
small remission of the Carriage-tax, intended to relieve the 
carriage trade, and by the remission of hawkers’ licences, 
and by a reduction on Schedule A of the Income-tax, 





amounting in all to £75,000, which reduces it to £1,177,000. 
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But, on the other hand, he proposes to increase it by an 
increase of 3 per cent. on the Succession-duty,—so equalising 
it with the portion of the Probate-duty kept for Imperial 
purposes,—which will give him £50,000; by various alterations 
of the Stamp-duties, by which he hopes to gain in all £410,000, 
and by a duty on bottled wines of 5s. per dozen, which he 
expects to yield £125,000,—or, in all, £585,000. This will give 
a surplus of £1,762,000, and enable him to reduce the Income- 
tax from 7d. to 6d., by which in the first year he will lose 
£1,550,000, and thus leave himself, if the Committee accept 
his Budget, an ultimate surplus of £212,000. 


The proposal which Mr. Goschen makes as to the Local 
Budget is to hand over (after the first year) one-half of the 
Probate-duty to the Local Councils, and to assign to them old 
licences (chiefly publicans’ licences) amounting to £3,000,000, 
and new licences amounting to £800,000 more, or £3,800,000 in 
licences. The half of the Probate-duty would amount to 
£1,700,000 at once, and would probably be an increasing 
revenue. These together reach the sum of £5,500,000. But 
the present grants in aid of local purposes would cease, which 
would diminish the gain of the ratepayers by these grants 
(£2,600,000), and there remains, therefore, a net gain in relief of 
local taxation of £2,900,000, or say, roughly, of £3,000,000, if the 
Probate-duty may be regarded as an increasing revenue. Mr. 
Goschen protested against the notion that the relief would go 
chiefly to the rich. On the contrary, he held that it would 
relieve chiefly the ratepayers of the poorest districts, and 
be a definite gain to the poorest classes. 


The principle on which each county’s share of the Probate- 
duty will be determined, will be by estimating the proportion 
between the indoor pauperism of the county and the indoor 
pauperism of the whole country, and handing over the fraction 
80 obtained to the local government of the county. Mr. Goschen 
proposes, besides handing over the publicans’ licences to the 
counties, to give them the product of a new licence of £1 on 
vehicles over 10 cwt. in weight,—the vehicles which really cut 
up the roads most. A wheel-tax of 2s. 6d. is also proposed on 
all carts over 2 cwt. in weight, so that two-wheeled carts over 
2ewt. will pay 5s., and four-wheeled 10s. This wheel-tax will 
also be paid by the heavy vehicles over 10 cwt., which therefore 
will have to pay in all £110s. Mr. Goschen hopes that these 
licences will produce £300,000 a year for the local bodies which 
will profit by them. Further, he proposes to put a licence of £1 
on all horses kept for pleasure, though not on those used for 
trade, horse-dealers paying a composition of £15in all. This 
tax will yield, he estimates, to the local bodies £540,000. These 
taxes will be the subject of separate Bills, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes to introduce. Of the Probate- 
duty to be assigned to the local authorities, Mr. Goschen 
finds that 85 per cent. is paid in England, 10 per cent. in 
Scotland, and 5 per cent. in Ireland ; but he proposes to divide 
the yield by giving England 80 per cent. of it, Scotland 11 per 
cent., and Ireland 9 per cent. 


Mr. Balfour made a very vigorous speech at Stalybridge 
this day week,—the kind of speech which gives us the im- 
pression that the old sturdy race of statesmen who ignore 
sentiment where the present generation is wont to pay a 
very exaggerated deference to it, still survives in him. He 
said that he held to Conservative principles in the same 
sense in which the people of the United States may be 
truly said to be the most Conservative people on earth,— 
the sense, that is, in which to be Conservative means to 
cling tenaciously to the institutions inherited from our 
forefathers. The Unionist Government, he declared, were 
fattening on the prophecies which have been fulminated 
against them. Mr. Goschen has had the greatest success of all 
modern financiers. Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Bill has 
been received with the utmost favour, and has shown on how 
large a scale the plans of the Government have been con- 
ceived. Mr. Balfour mentioned an attack made upon him by 
the Stalybridge Radical Association, who had informed him in 
what abhorrence they held his government of Ireland, and he 
asked them, therefore, in what abhorrence they held the Irish 
government of Lord Spencer and Mr. Gladstone. The great 
attack made upon the present Irish government is for what are 
called the “new” crimes created by the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. Now, during the first five months of the duration 





“new” offences created by that Act were 44, whereas the 
number of the “new” offenders proceeded against under the 
Crimes Act of 1882,—namely, the persons found out at night 
under suspicious circumstances,—were, in the first five months 
of that Act, no fewer than 500. How much more ahhorrence, 
then, should the Stalybridge Radical Association feel for the 
Irish administration of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Spencer! 


Mr. Balfour remarked on Mr. O’Brien’s declaration that he 
is willing to black Lord Spencer’s boots, that Mr. O’Brien 
always seems to be anxious to blacken something; a few 
years ago it was Lord Spencer’s character, and now it is 
Lord Spencer’s boots. For example, United Ireland wrote 
that “ Earl Spencer is, and deserves to be, the most detested 
man in Ireland. His hands are red with innocent blood. He 
has shielded jurymen. He has superintended shameful jury. 
packing and purchase of perjury. He has suppressed evidence 
which might have acquitted an innocent man.” Again, United 
Ireland said,—“ Never did a British Premier face a British 
Parliament under more humiliating conditions than William 
Judas Gladstone, as he has been rightly called.” Probably 
all that did not mean much. But just as little do Mr. O’Brien’s 
present coarse denunciations of Mr. Balfour mean. The 
truth is that all language of that kind should serve to warn 
us how true is the proverb,—* Little pot soon hot.” 


The election for the Gower Division of Glamorganshire 
resulted on Wednesday in the success of the Gladstonian can- 
didate by an enormously reduced majority. In 1885, Mr. Yeo 
(the late Member) was elected by 5,560 votes, against only 
2,103 given for Mr. Miers, the Conservative candidate— 
majority, 3,457. In other words, the majority was more than 
23 to1; but then, Mr. Yeo was popular and Mr. Miers com- 
paratively little known. On Wednesday, the Conservative 
candidate was Mr. Llewellyn, one of the most popular squires 
in the Gower Division of Glamorganshire; while the middle- 
class Liberals, who would have much preferred either Mr. 
Burnie or Sir Horace Davey for their candidate, were sulky at 
having Mr. Randall forced upon them by the tin-plate workers. 
The consequence is that many of them voted for Mr. Llewellyn, 
and not a few stayed away. The result was that Mr. Randall 
received 3,964 votes, against 3,353 for Mr. Llewellyn,—majority, 
606. Evidently personal considerations greatly outweighed 
political considerations in this contest. 


The best proof yet received of the increasing order in 
Ireland, is that the two men accused of murdering J. 
Fitzmaurice, near Listowel, in Kerry, have been convicted 
and sentenced to death. Fitzmaurice, it will be remembered, 
had been boycotted by a Branch of the National League for 
retaining a farm from which he and his brother had been 
evicted. He disregarded the boycotting, and was formally de- 
nounced. Threeorfour daysafter, two men, Hayes and Moriarty, 
met him while driving to market with his daughter, and in 
her presence murdered him. The venue was changed from 
Kerry to Wicklow ; and in spite of an alleged alibi, and of the 
fact that only the daughter could give direct evidence, the jury 
found the accused guilty. It is reported that Moriarty has 
confessed to his own guilt, and to facts which implicate the 
National League; but no confession has as yet been pub- 
lished. The importance of the case does not, of course, consist 
in the fact that the authors of the crime were traced, which 
often happens, but in the readiness of the jury to defy the 
terrorists. But for the fears of jurymen, Ireland could 
never have been reduced to its present condition, and the 
terrorists must have stopped short of murder, because their 
agents would not face a certainty of execution. 


The Conference of the South African Colonies and the 
Orange Free State, which concluded its business on February 
18th, resolved that the first step towards Federation must 
be a South African Union upon the basis of internal Free- 
trade. Nothing will be taxed on any internal frontier except 
sugar and spirits, while the duties collected at the ports will 
in all cases be the same, the Governments in the interior 
receiving their share. The external duties upon everything 
not admitted free will probably range from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Any foreign Government in South Africa can at its discretion 
enter the Union; and if it is discontented, can summon a Con- 
ference of all the Colonies and States concerned to hear and 
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it is a little complicated by the absence of any power capable 
of rigidly enforcing the agreement. Suppose the people of 
the Transvaal or Delagoa Bay quietly impede, without exactly 
resisting the entrance of Colonial goods, where is an appeal 
to lie? The plan is, however, a good one on which to build, 
and the building will not be too difficult. British power 
slowly increases under the steady flow of immigration, both into 
the Colonies and the two Dutch States. 


The Court of Cassation has quashed the sentence pro- 
nounced upon M. Wilson for selling decorations. The Judges 
find that the facts are fully proved, and that M. Wilson had 
consciously engaged in a disreputable traffic; but they also find 
that when he took bribes to use his influence, he actually 
used it,—an opinion clearly borne out by the evidence. 
It is impossible, therefore, to hold him guilty of swindling 
or of obtaining money by false pretences; and there 
is no law in the Code which prohibits the sale of in- 
fluence derived either from relationship or personal posi- 
tion. M. Wilson is therefore acquitted, and as he was the 
real principal, his confederates are acquitted also. No Court 
could pass any other judgment in England, and the fact marks 
a distinct Jacwna in European laws. Bribery of this kind 
ought to be punishable as in fact robbery of the State, and the 
argument that a man may bribe without paying cash, and then 
must escape penalties, is only special pleading. Smith may 
obtain votes by showing favour in business, but still, if he pays 
cash, we punish him. The reason is clear. The law demands 
proof of the evil intention, and when money does not pass, it 
is not often forthcoming ; but defect of evidence does not of 
itself make guilt innocence. 


It is apparently etiquette in Berlin to announce every 
morning that, though the Emperor did not sleep well, his 
general health is decidedly improving. Nevertheless, on March 
21st his Majesty signed a decree which virtually makes his son a 
subordinate Emperor, or, as it was termed in the later Roman 
times, a “ Cxsar.” The Crown Prince, it is urged, should be 
early initiated into affairs of State, and therefore “I entrust 
your Imperial and Royal Highness with the consideration and 
settlement of such government matters submitted to my deci- 
sion as I shall refer to your Imperial and Royal Highness; 
and the requisite signatures may be appended by your Imperial 
and Royal Highness, acting as my substitute, without a special 
order from me to this effect in each individual case.” In the 
event of the Emperor becoming incapacitated, the terms of 
that commission would justify the Prince in exercising the 
whole Imperial power, and that is obviously its intention. 
The decree, in fact, enables him to sign his father’s name. 
No man, least of all a Hohenzollern Emperor, would issue 
such an order unless he felt that he might soon be in imminent 
danger of his life. 


The Americans have at length pushed their dislike of Asiatic 
emigrants to its logical extreme. Under a Treaty already 
signed by the Government of Pekin, and about to be sanc- 
tioned by the United States Senate, they prohibit the entrance 
of Chinese labourers into the United States absolutely. 
Merchants, students, travellers, or persons owning £200, may 
still travel or reside within the Union; but the emigration of 
Chinese who work with their hands is, for the term of the 
Treaty, twenty-one years, entirely forbidden. They may be 
sent back from the ports by force. The Treaty is a new 
departure in the history of the United States; and though 
defended by special reasoning, some of which is sound, may 
be used hereafter as a precedent for many laws restricting 
immigration. Part of the abhorrence felt towards the 
Chinese is based on moral grounds, and part is due to the 
instinctive aversion—felt by both sides—which exists between 
Asiatics and Europeans; but the immediate origin of the 
feeling is economic. The Americans of the sea-board will not 
bear to see their scale of civilisation reduced through the com- 
petition of workmen by whom the need of civilisation is not 
felt. American action in the matter strikes us here as unfair; 
but if half-a-million of Chinese came pouring into England, we 
should have an insurrection, and as it is, the Australians may 
compel the Government to adopt the American Treaty. They 
are raising their tax on the Chinese every two or three years 
without the smallest effect, the Chinese meeting it, whatever 
it is, by working a little harder. 





The situation in Bucharest is evidently growing strained. 
The elections ended in a great victory for M. Bratiano; but 
the Opposition, who are Russian in sympathy, have been irri- 
tated almost to the point of insurrection. On Sunday a great 
meeting was dispersed by the armed police, and on Monday the 
populace made a rush into the Chamber, killed a doorkeeper, 
and fought with the guard till they were driven out. The 
Opposition declare that the Ministry have falsified the elec- 
tions, and are shielding officials accused of disgraceful malver- 
sations ; and these charges appear to have some foundation: It 
is nearly impossible, however, to effect a change of Ministry 
without placing the country in Russian hands; and M. 
Bratiano, a determined man, threatens to govern with a state 
of siege. In these circumstances, it is not impossible that King 
Charles, despairing of a Ministry at once upright and sound in 
foreign affairs, may take the reins of government into his own 
hands, and govern the country for himself. His constitutional 
powers are great, and if the Army approves, he may, during 
the crisis produced by the prospect of war, be able to wield 
dictatorial authority without incurring the risk of insurrection, 
The Viennese Press attributes all the disturbances to Russia, 
but it is more probable that Russia also utilises an internal 
discontent. 


Mr. Curzon’s scheme, as represented in the National Review, 
for the reform of the House of Lords, is certainly open to the 
criticism of the Times that it would in all probability empty 
the House of Lords of the ablest Peers, and add them to the 
Commons, and that it would fill the House of Lords with the 
least effective of the Peers. And besides doing this, it would 
inspire a most dangerous impression in the reformed House 
of Lords that, by virtue of the elective principle embodied 
in its new organisation, it had become a strong, popular body, 
quite competent to enter into conflict with the House of 
Commons, and even to defeat it, without any risk of incurring 
popular odium. Now, this is just what we are quite sure that 
a House of Lords constituted as Mr. Curzon proposes certainly 
would not be competent for, but equally certainly would fancy 
that it would be competent for. The reformers of the House 
of Lords should ask themselves first of all what it is they are 
really aiming at,—at the creation of a body strong enough to 
overrule the House of Commons on critical occasions, and to 
carry the people with them in so doing; or simply at the 
recasting of the House of Lords into a modest Second 
Chamber, competent to revise the legislation of the House of 
Commons, and sufficiently respected to secure an adequate 
delay on great occasions when the opinion of the public mind 
was obviously doubtful. If they want the former, they must go 
a great deal further than Mr. Curzon, and must get a great 
deal of popular support for their plan. If they want the 
latter, they must not go so far, and would be wise to make 
their scheme on the very face of it an unpretentious one,— 
one to purge rather than to reconstitute the Upper House, 


We may judge of the chances of resistance to Mr. Goschen’s 
Conversion scheme by what has already occurred in the case 
of the New Threes. The amount of that Debt is £166,000,000, 
and the stock held by the dissentients is £400,000, which will 
be paid off on April 5th. 


The sudden melting of the unusual falls of snow is pro- 
ducing great disasters in Germany. The Elbe, the Rhine, the 
Vistula, and the Warthe, on which Posen stands, have all 
overflowed their banks, and are sweeping through the low- 
lands, destroying the villages as if lakes had burst. It is 
stated that 75,000 persons are already homeless, and that the 
loss to the country will not be less than £20,000,000, even if 
the city of Posen, which is threatened, is able to hold out. 
The misery inflicted by the calamity in Eastern Prussia, where 
the population is always poor, is indescribable, and the danger 
is not over, only part of the snow having yet melted 
away. The Emperor Frederick is exerting himself to 
send relief, engineers, and sappers; but even a Government 
like that of Germany is powerless before these great natural 
forces. We may judge from the scene on the Vistula, which 
does not rise above the plain, what the destruction was on the 
banks of the Yellow River, which does. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Thursday 101} to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE BUDGET. 


R. GOSCHEN has achieved in his great Conversion 
scheme that which will make his name famous 
as one of the boldest, and in all probability as one 
of the most successful of English financiers, and, perhaps, 
as a natural consequence of this, his Budget has been 
treated as almost an anti-climax; and some have ex- 
pressed their disappointment that there was not to be 
found in it some great stroke worthy of the redeemer 
of so much debt. In fact, Mr. Goschen would have been 
very ill-advised if he had attempted to pile Pelion on 
Ossa, as some of his least reasonable admirers seemed 
to expect. One of his great qualities is his caution, and a 
cautious financier will not attempt two great efforts at the 
same time. Of course, life has to some extent been taken 
out of the Budget by the Conversion scheme. But it would 
have been as silly as it would have been ambitious, to com- 
plicate the finance of one year beyond what is absolutely 
needful for a single great effort. Besides, the separation 
of the local debt of the country from the Imperial debt, the 
provisions for assigning the former to new local authorities, 
and the difficulties of the transition stage, to say nothing of 
the financial arrangements needed for meeting the new 
Colonial contributions to our defences with Imperial aid, and 
for fortifying our distant ports and coaling-stations, all 
burden the financial task of the year with small complexities 
of detail which would have rendered it almost physically 
impossible, and certainly morally most imprudent, to 
attempt anything needlessly ambitious in the financial 
proposals for the coming year. Mr. Goschen has not done 
so. He has threaded his way through a labyrinth of pre- 
liminary arrangements and adjustments with the lucidity 
and skill of a great statesman; but the upshot of his 
proposals as regards the Imperial taxation is tolerably 
simple. He has paid off over seven millions and a-half 
.of debt in one year, in spite of the faintheartedness with 
which he was taunted when he proposed to diminish 
the Sinking Fund in his last Budget; and now he 
proposes to take a penny off the Income-tax in a year 
when there is, indeed, a good surplus, but when he 
is bound to sacrifice a great part of that surplus 
in order to put the local debt of the United Kingdom 
on a new basis. He finds the means of reducing the 
Income-tax to sixpence by increasing the tax on a pure 
luxury, namely, wine imported in the bottle ; by rendering 
it impossible to evade a stamp-duty which has frequently 
been evaded, and by withdrawing one or two legal exemp- 
tions; by putting a new stamp on the registration of 
the memorandum of association of Limited Liability 
Companies; and by changing the penny stamp on the 
stockbroker’s contract-note into a sixpenny stamp. By 
these various means he increases the surplus, which would 
have been little more than a million (after making the neces- 
sary sacrifice to the local authorities), to £1,762,000. This 
allows as much as is required for the first year towards the 
reduction of the Income-tax by another penny in the pound, 
_and leaves him an estimated surplus of £212,000 as well. 
Of course, Mr. Goschen’s proposals are modest so far as the 
Imperial Budget goes; but they are very prudent. They 
have been rendered possible only by the brilliant success 
which he has achieved in keeping down expenditure during 
the past year. Moreover, we have hitherto left unmen- 
tioned Mr. Goschen’s best achievement in this Budget,— 
the new start he is about to give to local finance, and the 
admirable lessons of fairness and prudence which he has 
impressed on the new local authorities on the eve of their 
new duties. 


For this is the really interesting part of Mr. Goschen’s 
Budget. He has succeeded in increasing greatly the 
draft on personal property, which in this country has 
hitherto so unfairly escaped the rates, and has also given 
the new rating authorities an excellent lesson in the best 
mode of administering their new functions. The ultimate 
assignment of one-half of the Probate-duty for the 
benefit of the county and borough rates (for the present 
year only one-third of the yield of the probate-duties will 
be so assigned), solves in a very satisfactory way the great 
problem of recent Chancellors of the Exchequer,—how to 
reach the personal wealth of this country for local purposes ; 
and Mr. Goschen’s proposal to divide this sum among the 





counties according to the proportion which the indoor 
pauperism of the county bears to the indoor pauperism of 
the country as a whole, relieves the burden in the poorest 
counties without diminishing the motive for economy or the 
suffering which extravagance would cause ; for the indoor 
workhouse system is so unpopular, that it is impossible to 
incur any danger of a lavish administration of the Poor-Law 
by means of any relief given in proportion to the amount of 
indoor pauperism. It is the outdoor pauperism of which it jg 
so dangerous to lighten the pressure. And it should be noticed 
that this contribution from a tax imposed on personal pro- 
perty, and personal property alone, towards the relief of the 
ratepayers, is not made good by new taxes on real property. 
The amount of the Succession-duty is, indeed, equalised (as 
it ought to be) to the amount of the Imperial share of the 
Probate-duty by being raised } per cent.; but the new 
Imperial taxes,—no doubt not very important,—are all of 
them taxes which will fall almost exclusively on personal pro- 
perty ; and the new local taxes which will be handed over 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the local authorities 
are of the same nature. The licence on heavy carts, the 
wheel-tax, the horse-tax, are all taxes which will press 
either on luxuries, or when they press on traffic, will press 
on traffic only so far as traffic imposes special burdens on 
the ratepayers, the cost, namely, of mending the roads 
which heavy traffic so rapidly wears away. These are not, 
properly speaking, burdens on trade; they are, in the 
strictest sense, the necessary outgoings before trade can 
take place, only that for convenience’ sake these outgoings 
happen to be undertaken and defrayed by the State instead 
of by the private traders. Before Pickford’s vans could 
run, there must be good roads on which they are to run; and 
if the State did not make them, the traders would have 
either to make them themselves, or else to give up their 
trade. Hence it is quite unreasonable to speak of the 
licence on those vehicles which wear away or tear up the 
roads, as a discouragement to trade. They are as much 
part of the legitimate expenses of trade as steam-ships and 
trained navigators. And there is no more reason why 
they should not be so regarded, or why they should not 
be defrayed,—as they ultimately must be under Mr. 
Goschen’s proposals,—by the consumers of the goods 
which travel on the roads, than there is why the 
expenses of the manufacturing process itself should not. 
be defrayed by the consumers. Doubtless the richer con- 
sumers profit by throwing some of the expense of the 
traffic by which they obtain their goods on the poorer 
consumers, who enjoy very little of the advantages 
of that traffic; but that is unjust. The new local 
authorities will recognise at once the prudent lesson they 
have received in laying the burden on the right back, 
when they see that the new carriage-licences and 
horse-tax come out of the pockets of the class who 
really use the highways most and profit most by 
their excellence. Indeed, we are not at all sure that 
Mr. Goschen is right in principle in laying his horse- 
tax only on what he calls “ pleasure-horses.” Trade-horses 
wear the roads just as much as pleasure-horses, and the 
expense of the licence would not ultimately be borne by 
the trader, but by the customers with whom he trades. Of 
course, the excuse is that a poor tradesman who has not. 
yet got a business, is heavily burdened by the preliminary 
expenses which render it so much more difficult for him 
to obtain one; and the excuse is good so far as it goes. 
But the great bulk of the exemptions from taxation of 
horses used for trade will go towards diminishing the 
price paid by the large consumer for what he buys, or, in 
other words, will save the large consumer who gets all his 
goods by cart (a convenience for which he ought to pay), at 
the expense of the small consumer who gets his goods by 
fetching them for himself. But this, of course, is a very 
minute criticism. 

On the whole, we cannot help thinking that Mr. Goschen’s 
Budget will add as much to his reputation for prudence as 
his Conversion scheme has added to his reputation for 
boldness and largeness of mind. He has shown how to 
solve a great problem,—if Parliament chooses to carry the 
Local Government Bill,—the problem of starting the new 
local bodies with a sound financial system, and of liberating 
the Imperial Exchequer from responsibility for the local 
debt. He has, besides, moderately diminished the pressure 
of taxation ; and he has found the means, by his appropria- 
tion of the profitable investment in the Suez Canal, to 
meet the outlay for the fortification of our coaling-stations 
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and the equipment of our new Colonial defences, without 
trenching on the Imperial taxation of the future. 





THE GENTRY AND THE COUNTY BILL. 


HE details of the Local Government Bill weary the 
oldest Parliamentary hands, but the Bill itself is of 
exceeding interest. It illustrates to perfection the English 
method of doing things. <A desire springs up in the public 
mind, is expressed in two or three elections, is partially 
embodied in resolutions, motions, and Bills, all of which 
fail, is seen to have become in some way pressing, is taken 
up by a strong Ministry, and suddenly there is, as the 
Duke of Wellington said of the Reform Bill, a “ revolu- 
tion” transacted “in due course of law.” There is no 
country of the Continent where such a Bill would not be 
regarded as a new triumph of the Revolution, or where it 
could have been carried except after furious struggles ; but 
here a Liberalised Tory Administration, possessing, on such 
gubjects at least, the popular confidence, calmly proposes 
to sweep away for ever an ancient and, what is stranger 
still, a successful aristocratic government, and to substitute 
for it a method which is the very embodiment of the 
democratic idea. And both the great parties in the State 
remark on the proposal that they have no opposition to 
offer! The County Council is far more democratic than 
any similar institution in Europe outside Switzerland, for 
the new Councils have not only the controlling and the 
taxing power, but all non-judicial executive power besides. 
Our Lord-Lieutenant is no Prefect; we have no army 
of county authorities, as in Germany, responsible to the 
Crown alone; and the Bill provides no Chairman or other 
head of the Executive. All is left to the people themselves, 
except a partial control of the police ; and when the Bill has 
passed, there will be, in theory, nothing whatever to prevent 
fifty labourers from governing a county, appointing its 
officers, distributing its revenues, and administering its 
executive laws almost without appeal. They cannot borrow 
without permission, but substantially that is the only con- 
trol left, except to Parliament, the laws, and public 
opinion. We doubt if an overturn of the kind, at once so 
complete and so quiet, is recorded in history, and, apart 
from politics, as mere students of human nature, we con- 
fess to a vivid curiosity to see upon whom the great power, 
and especially the great initiative now conferred, will 
ultimately devolve. 

It has not devolved quite rightly in the boroughs. 
Upon the whole, the history of the English towns since 
the Municipal Acts came fully into operation, has been 
creditable to the sense, good management, and discretion 
of the urban section of the English people ; but it has not 
been entirely satisfactory. The administration has been 
fairly good, and in especial has in the very great cities, such 
as Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Bristol, been distinctly stronger than was at one time 
apprehended ; the financial management has been sound, 
though it begins to betray a tendency towards rash bor- 
rowing ; and such jobbery as has existed—and there has 
been some in the distribution both of offices and contracts 
—has not been of a bad kind. The citizens have 
been, on the whole, content, and though here and there 
the existence of Aldermen has been condemned, there 
has never been, that we know of, a borough election 
in which a new method of municipal government has been 
made a serious cry. That is much, in a world like ours, to 
be able to say; but, nevertheless, there have been draw- 
backs. The special feature of our municipal system has 
been a rather marked want alike of dignity and of mind. 
The Mayors have been too like shop-managers, the 
Councils too like vestries, and the objects of both too com- 
pletely material. A taint of commonness is over the whole 
system. Not only have the aristocracy shrunk from the 
Councils, so that men drawing enormous revenues from 
town property never during their whole lives fill the office 
of Mayor, but the greater merchants and manufacturers, 
and the best cultivated classes, have also shrunk; and 
power has been left almost everywhere to those of the middle 
class who are not thoroughly educated and have not wide 
ideas. They have “managed” rather than governed, with 
little brightness of intelligence and no splendour. The 
result has been that the boroughs, and especially the 
medium boroughs, have been wanting in any imaginative 
charm, have developed, as a rule, but a weak loyalty, and 
have not as a whole excited greatly that passion for giving 





money to anything they care about which is one of the most 
visible features of the English character. The idea of any 
English town with twenty thousand people having trouble 
in starting a free library! Scarcely any experiment has 
been tried in the highest kind of municipal life; the 
public buildings erected have been wanting in grace and 
character; and the intense local pride which is the 
source of the greatness of cities, has not been diffused 
through all classes, and especially the lowest classes, of 
the community. There has been some want, too, of 
scientific intelligence, even in regard to sanitary laws, 
though by good fortune the English impatience of bad 
smells—an impatience almost as wanting on the Con- 
tinent as in Asia—has helped the doctors to secure a very 
good though imperfect system of drainage and water- 
supply. We say imperfect, because only the main drains 
are scientifically complete, and because every populous 
town ought to have all the water it wants distributed every 
day, all day, and at the town’s expense. 

Will power in the counties now fall into the same hands ? 
It certainly will if the country gentlemen take up the pre- 
posterous idea of the City magnates, and think municipal 
affairs altogether beneath their notice ; and of this there is, 
we believe, some danger. They are quite willing to work 
at the business, more willing, perhaps, than any other class, 
and they understand it thoroughly ; but they shrink, it is 
said, from the coarse canvassing necessary at local elections, 
they are disgusted at the sharp personalities bandied about, 
and they at once dread and dislike the kind of agitating 
professionals who will in the Councils be their chief 
opponents. They will not bear, it is said, to be ridi- 
culed in local papers, to see hostile placards posted 
up on their park palings, or to be “heckled” as 
they will be by their own labourers and little trades- 
men. They endure all these things at an election, because,. 
unless candidates themselves, they can keep a good deal in 
the shade, because influence in an election means influence: 
with a party, and because the pressure of caste-feeling is in 
favour of their so bestirring theniselves, and not against it ; 
but they will not make so great an exertion to sway the 
County Councils. “One can stand rotten eggs,” it is 
said, “for a cause, but not for a county rate.” If that 
feeling is to prevail, of course the struggle is over before it 
begins, and the rural aristocracy must submit to the efface- 
ment which, we must add, they will, if this is their final 
decision, have thoroughly deserved ; and the administration 
of the counties will fall to three classes,—active but rather 
narrow farmers; the busybodies with an independence, 
who swarm in most country-sides and country towns, and 
to whom all work is delightful as a relief from the tedium 
of their lives; and the lower lawyers, estate-agents, and 
job-seekers generally, to whom everything that brings 
“‘ business” and notoriety is welcome. A composite body 
of that kind may govern, or rather manage, fairly well, 
for opinion will hold them in check; but they will be 
as vulgar as a vestry, they will be eager for new 
powers, and they will tolerate, if they do not con- 
nive at, some forms of corruption of which there is: 
more danger in counties than in boroughs. It is not 
so easy to steal secretly in a borough, with fifty thou- 
sand eyes looking on; but county business will, in its 
details, and especially in the apportionment of contracts, 
be far less visible. The country jobber, too, is far more 
thirsty for gain than his city rival, his chances being fewer ;. 
and he is more willing to pick it up by shillings at a 
time. If, however, the country gentlemen will do their 
duty as they have hitherto done, fight as hard as they have 
done at elections, and put down the form of roughness: 
they dislike by roughness of their own, there is no 
reason why they should not retain still a predominant 
voice in county administration. They are not unpopular, 
they are widely known, they are recognised as seeking 
no personal advantage, and they have twice the time 
at their disposal of any possible rivals. The area of 
election will coincide in a great many instances with the 
area of estates, and the county gentry are almost the only 
class who can habitually and regularly attend the distant 
county meetings without pecuniary loss or inconvenience. 
With these advantages, they ought to be at least the pre- 
ferred candidates ; and they will have, moreover, one dis- 
tinct “pull” at all elections. Unless we greatly mistake 
the general lie of the ground, there will be a much sharper 
contest in the counties than in the boroughs between the 
friends of economy and the friends of expense. Much 
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work, and expensive work, is still to do in the counties, and 
at the same time, the country-folk are angrily jealous about 
rates. When these begin to rise, as they will rise, to 
borough figures, the quarrel will grow very keen, and the 
gentry are the natural representatives of the economical 
side. They pay the rates in the long-run. They do 
not compete for the appointments. They have an instinc- 
tive disgust for large profits on contracts, instead of the 
instinctive liking the tradesmen have ; and, above all, they 
do not particularly believe in the endless “improvements ” 
which, under a régime of Councils, will be so urgently 
demanded. They can honestly and earnestly represent the 
party of economy, and that party, strong even in the 
boroughs, will in the counties possess almost more influence 
than is good for the community, will certainly from time to 
time be rampant as well as powerful. With rates increased, 
say, twofold, and assessments creeping up as they do ina 
London parish, the cry for the old economy and the old 
thrifty managers is likely to be loud. If with their great 
natural advantages, their habit of governing, their large 
leisure, and one permanent and popular cry to defend, the 
gentlemen cannot hold their own in county administration, 
all that can be said is that the caste has outlived its energy, 
and had better shrink out of sight. We do not believe a 
word of it, and hold that the only effect of the “ revolu- 
tion,” if it is wisely met, will be to give the public voice its 
just and fitting weight in an administration which will 
still be, like that of the Kingdom, in a large measure 
aristocratic. 





THE GENERAL SITUATION AT EASTER. 


HE enormous diminution of the Gladstonian majority 

in the election for the Gower Division of Glamorgan- 

shire has probably been made too much of by the Unionist 
critics, so far as they have treated it as proving that 
Unionist views are making rapid progress in South Wales. 
To those who know the district, it proves nothing of the 
sort ; but it does prove something almost as good, though 
unfortunately not quite as good, for the Unionist cause,— 
namely, that political opinion in Wales is still, in a great 
measure, in a perfectly fluid state on the great issue before 
the country, and quite as ready to veer from side to side, 
according as the candidates for the people’s suffrages 
are personally agreeable to the voters or otherwise, as it 
usually has been in this somewhat dull country of ours. 
In-the Gower Division of Glamorganshire, the majority of 
the late Mr. Yeo, the Member elected in 1885, was 3,457, a 
majority so immense on a total poll of 7,663, that in 1886 
Mr. Yeo was elected without a contest. On Wednesday, 
the result was totally different. Mr. Randall, the favourite 
of the tin-plate workers, was elected by a majority 
of only 606 on a total poll of 7,322. While the 
Unionist vote had risen by 1,255 since 1885, the Glad- 
stonian vote had fallen by 1,596, and that without any very 
great fall in the number who went to the poll. We have 
said that in our opinion the result does not prove a great 
change of mind on the subject of Home-rule. We wish 
it.did. But it does prove that the Glamorganshire voters 
care so much more to be represented by one of the most 
popular squires in that part of the county, Mr. Llewellyn, 
than they care to give a stimulus to Home-rule, that they 
will exert themselves heartily for the Unionist cause when 
Mr. Llewellyn takes it up, and against the Home-rule cause 
as represented by Mr. Randall, even though most of them 
would probably have preferred in the abstract to return a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone’s rather than a follower of Lord 
Salisbury’s. This is what we understand the Gower elec- 
tion to prove; and though we quite admit that there were 
various minor causes leading to the swelling of the 
Conservative vote and the dwindling of the Glad- 
stonian vote, such as jealousies between the middle-class 
electors and the artisan clectors, that only goes to establish 
what we have asserted, that even in South Wales there is 
no passion for Home-rule,—nothing, indeed, which pre- 
vents personal considerations from overruling very largely 
the principle at stake in a political election. And this is 
true, in our belief, not only of Glamorganshire, but of a 
very great part of the United Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone 
personally is as popular as ever with the mass of the 
Liberal electors; but they do not, as a rule, care for the 
Home-rule measure which he advocates at all as they care 
for him ; and when the candidates who support Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy do not please them, and the candidates who 








support Lord Salisbury’s or Lord Hartington’s policy do 
they turn against Home-rule, even though Mr. Gladstone 
recommends it. Indeed, they would never have given in 
their adherence to the policy at all, if it had not been foy 
his recommendation. 

That being, as we believe, the true attitude of the great 
majority of Liberal electors,—their opinion being in a fluid 
condition in which it will follow any considerable attracting 
force as easily as the ocean follows the moon,—the cause of 
the Legislative Union must depend in no small degree on the 
general success of the Unionist Government in managing 
the larger affairs of the nation. There is no deeply fixed 
opinion among the electorate on the merits of Home-rule, 
though there is a deeply fixed opinion on the merits or de- 
merits of Mr. Gladstone; andanything which shows that Lord 
Salisbury’s Government can be successful on a large scale, 
eventhough Mr. Gladstone leads the opposition to it, tends to 
draw a great mass of this fluid and almost fluctuating opinion 
to the Unionist side. Thus, the success of Mr. Goschen with 
his great Conversion scheme, the popularity of his finance 
generally ; the favourable impression which Mr. Ritchie’s 
very broadly conceived policy in relation to local govern- 
ment has made ; the success of Mr. Chamberlain in bringing 
the statesmen of Canada into harmony with the statesmen 
of the United States in regard to the troublesome question 
of the Canadian fisheries; the general sobriety of Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy, which has secured for us the 
retirement of France from the New Hebrides; and, finally, 
the mingled calmness and steadiness of Mr. Balfour’s Irish 
administration, which has resulted in securing the adequate 
punishment of agrarian crime,—are all telling on the 
electorate generally, and causing a certain swaying of 
opinion from the Gladstonian to the Unionist side. We 
believe that if the present Administration continue to show 
as much largeness of mind, as much firmness, and as 
much courage in carrying out their policy, as they have 
hitherto shown in conceiving it, this transfer of fluid 
opinion from one side to the other will continue, and that 
the Government may very probably end the Session, 
which has, thanks in great measure to Mr. Gladstone’s 
statesmanlike moderation, proceeded so favourably up to 
the adjournment of the House for Easter, as one of the 
strongest Governments of this century, though they 
began it as a Government on trial. But it will take great 
sagacity and great self-control to effect this, and it will 
certainly not be effected, if the provisional successes which 
they have gained turn their heads, and they cease “ to walk 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise.” For it would be 
perfectly idle to suppose that as yet the nation understands 
the great issue of Home-rule or Legislative Union, and has 
made up its mind on the subject. It has done nothing of 
the kind. All the evidence goes to prove that this issue 
is still quite subordinate tosother considerations in deter- 
mining the results of by-elections. In Southwark and Edin- 
burgh the tide turns one way, in Doncaster and Gower it 
turns the opposite way, and in all probability it was not the 
great issue which chiefly determined its sway in any of these 
elections. The battle is not won; it is still to win. And every- 
thing depends on the steadiness, the tenacity, the cireum- 
spection, and the self-sacrifice of the combatants. Hitherto, 
the Government has done admirably. It has shown that 
it can conceive a large policy, and hold its ground against 
all attack, while it steadily executes what it has conceived. 
If it goes on as it has begun, it will win the battle for the 
Union of the United Kingdom, the greatest cause for which 
statesmen can fight, and will drill the constituencies into 
understanding the issue. But as yet they do not understand 
it. They are hardly beginning to understand it, and nothing 
can ruin us so effectually as premature confidence, and 
the imprudence or flippancy which premature confidence 
breeds. Easter finds the Government in a far stronger 
position than that occupied by it at the assembling of 
Parliament. But it will take a great deal of wisdom, a 
great deal of moderation, a great deal of fortitude, a great 
deal of conviction, to bring the Session to a close as 
triumphant as that which the successes of the past two 
months have placed easily within our reach. 





THE OMENS IN FRANCE. 
aur oie is always interesting, but she has seldom 
been more interesting than at the present moment, 
when we seem to be witnessing the slow development of a 
revolution in the germ. The evidences of a prevailing 
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unrest, of a genuine discontent with what is, of a longing 
for some quicker and more dictatorial form of government, 
‘ncrease every day, and have this week become very serious, 
though they are partly concealed from the English public 
by the distaste with which the Paris correspondent of the 
Times obviously regards them. He will have it that General 
Boulanger is a nullity because he is a charlatan, forgetting 
that in France, as in Treland, a_ trace of the advertiser in 
his character is almost essential to a politician, and he has 
not even reported the most ominous fact of the week,— 
the decision of the Radical Party, headed by M. Clémenceau, 
to be done with the present Constitution. The members of 
that party, if they know nothing else, at least. know the 
lower classes of France, and the intensity of their alarm at 
General Boulanger’s progress is the best though not the 
only measure of his importance. The other measure is the 
action of the Government, which, as we pointed out last 
week, has been straining every nerve to destroy his 
influence, not with the people, but with the Army. To 
secure this result, they not only sent him before a Council 
of Inquiry to be tried on a charge of insubordination, but 
they laid before the council a series of intercepted tele- 
grams in cipher, addressed by General Boulanger to his 
electioneering agents. Considering that the Government, 
in order to obtain these telegrams, had to stop them 
en route, without informing either sender or receiver, 
their production is a cynical thing to allow; but it did 
not shock the five great officers of the council, and 
it succeeded. The Council of Inquiry not only declared 
General Boulanger to be guilty of imsubordination—which 
was inevitable, for, as he admitted, the General had come 
to Paris without leave, and had published a military letter 
without permission—but they recommended what on the 
Continent is considered one of the most severe and humi- 
liating of punishments, his removal from the active army. 
They placed him, in fact, to use the nearest English phrase, 
on half-pay, as an act of penal discipline. The punish- 
ment, though lenient for treason or mutiny, was, as regards 
the offences nominally under trial, excessively severe, and 
it was at first expected that the Government, satisfied with 
the verdict, would place General Boulanger in a false posi- 
tion by offering him a pardon. The sentence, however, was 
countersigned by President Carnot and the Minister at War 
without delay, and with a certain eagerness easy to under- 
stand, for on the day before the decision was given a new 
and most ominous incident had occurred. The Department 
of Aisne, in the North-East, a department which suffered 
greatly in the war of 1870, had not only placed General 
Boulanger at the top of the poll, but had given him nearly 
four times the votes given to the Opportunist candidate. 
Parties, it is true, were much split up, there being four 
candidates for one seat; but General Boulanger received 
19,000 more votes than his most popular opponent, and 
within 6,500 votes of all his opponents put together. 
There could be no doubt about the meaning of such 
a manifestation as that. No “organisation,” no “ in- 
trigue,’” no “series of telegrams” could have in- 
duced 45,000 French peasants and artisans concentrated 
in a single department, to vote in the very teeth 
of the Government pressure for a man they did not 
approve. They must have wanted General Boulanger, 
and as General Boulanger represents only two ideas— 
defiance to Germany, and a revision of the Constitution 
in the interest of the executive power—they must, 
in however vague a way, have favoured those ideas. 
The Government, the Chamber, the journalists, all accepted 
the vote in that sense, and General Boulanger so accepted 
it himself, for in his letter of thanks to the electors, he 
declares that the vote is ‘‘a manifestation as to the 
necessity of upholding the national dignity and the integrity 
of French territory, and a protest against the state of 
‘impotence into which Parliament and the public powers 
have fallen,”—the latter the regular cry of dictators all over 
the world. With a self-control not usual in France, he 
declines the seat, as fairly belonging to M. Daumer, the 
Radical candidate, whom he thus secures as an ally, and 
will enter the Chamber at the next election for a vacant 
seat in the Nord, which occurs on Sunday fortnight, April 
15th. He has apparently no doubt whatever that he will 
be victorious, and his object in running the risk is probably 
to show the Chamber, first, that his dismissal makes no 
difference to his popularity ; and secondly, that his popu- 
larity is general, and not local. Another election in another 
province will sufficiently show that, and will, according to 





the French mode of thinking, enormously increase his 
weight when he appears in the Chamber to demand, as 
his friends say he will demand, as the single item in 
his programme, an immediate revision of the Constitu- 
tion. 

That demand will be greatly strengthened by two other 
occurrences. Frenchmen, when frightened for their property, 
always fly for refuge to a strong Executive, and the election 
of Félix Pyat for Marseilles on Sunday by a vote of 40,000, 
or three times that of his Republican opponent, will frighten 
them for their property. Félix Pyat is personally in no 
way popular, and he is far too old to do service to any 
cause ; but he is the last and most conspicuous member of 
the Paris Commune, he has been condemned to death by 
default for his share in those transactions, he has intensified 
instead of modifying his opinions, so that he is now a mere 
Anarchist, and he has consequently been elected by the 
people of Marseilles. Of course, they may have intended 
merely a savage protest against all that exists; but it is 
much more probable that a new generation of Communists 
has arisen since 1870, the boys of ten of that year 
being now men of twenty-eight, that the terrible lesson 
of 1871 has been forgotten, and that the Marseillois 
are expressing their anger that the Republic is not 
advancing faster on the path of Socialism. That, at 
least, will be the conclusion of most Frenchmen, who will, 
exactly in the degree in which they believe it, pine for a 
dictatorship ; and it is the avowed conclusion of the Radical 
Deputies. At a regular meeting of the members belonging 
to their party, they have resolved that the country is 
dissatisfied with the slowness of their movement, that 
the Assembly is paralysed by the existence of the Senate, 
and that steps must be taken at once for a revision 
of the Constitution, with the object of securing a 
single and sovereign Chamber. In other words, though 
they reject General Boulanger, they, like him, and like the 
Royalists, demand a dictatorship ; only the Radical Dictator 
must be a Chamber acting by resolutions, and not a General 
or a Sovereign acting through written orders. 

It comes, therefore, to this. All the avowed Royalists 
of France, who, according to the electoral returns, are one- 
third of the population, and all the Radicals, who, according 
to the same returns, constitute another third, and all 
Boulangists, who are an unknown number, desire a revision 
of the Constitution, which nevertheless cannot be peace- 
fully obtained. Neither the Government nor the Senate 
will grant it, and even if the Royalists and the Radicals 
would act together, the Chamber cannot decree a revision 
of its own authority. A dissolution is impossible while 
the Senate is hostile, and there is practically no power of 
appealing to the people for eighteen months; and even if 
the parties waited so long, there is no chance of a House 
so nearly unanimous that it could either agree on a 
Dictator, or compel the Senate, by consenting to its own 
extinction, to leave the Chamber solitary and absolute 
in the State. Under those circumstances, the impulse of 
each discontented party, after satisfying itself that peaceful 
victory is impossible, will be to appeal to force, and the 
success of an appeal to force depends upon the Army, which, 
as civil authority dissolves amidst the strife of factions 
and the passionate desire for a rapid and energetic Execu- 
tive, rises more and more steadily towards the supreme place 
in the State. Already it has obtained the position of arbiter, 
and Cabinets are compelled to select the Minister of 
War as if they were selecting a possible master. The 
Government and the Chamber are, in fact, protected from 
the extreme parties only by the Army; and it is by no 
means certain that the Army would not welcome a revision 
which would leave the Republic with a President as inde- 
pendent as the American one, and, like him, possessed of a 
veto, and restrict the Chamber to the Budget and the 
work of legislation. Prophecy about France is absurd, 
especially for foreigners; but all the signs of the hour 
point to this, that as the usual period of eighteen years 
wears away, the usual impatience of Frenchmen with 
Parliamentary government is once more drawing to a head. 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE TITHE QUESTION. 
Si is with the greatest possible regret we learn that the 

measures for dealing with the Tithe Question which 
have been reintroduced into the House of Lords by Lord 
Salisbury, have been deprived by their new shape of half 
their usefulness. During the Session of last year, we 
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pointed out on more than one occasion the extreme 
importance of settling finally and at once the tithe disputes 
which have brought parts of North Wales into a condition 
of veiled rebellion, and in many English counties have 
caused the most unfortunate feeling of hostility between 
the clergy and the farmers. We consider that the pro- 
posals made by the Government last year to transfer the 
actual payment of tithe from the farmer to the landowner 
were both fair and expedient. We hold that since the Tithe 
Commutation Act of 1836 distinctly recognises that the 
incidence of the tithe is on the owner of the soil, Parlia- 
ment has a perfect moral as well as a perfect legal right to 
forbid the owner shifting that burden by contract upon 
the shoulders of the tenant. Since, however, the land- 
owner would in most cases suffer pecuniarily were the change 
carried out at this moment, we consider that it would be 
only fair that he should be allowed to deduct 5 per cent. 
from the tithe before he paid it under the new enact- 
ment to the clergyman. The reasons which justify this 
5 per cent. reduction may be shortly recapitulated. In the 
first place, it is obviously an enormous benefit to the clergy- 
man to have his tithe paid regularly in one or two large 
cheques, instead of having to collect it painfully bit by bit 
in sums of five or six pounds, or even of fifteen or sixteen 
shillings, from all the tenants, great and small, of the holdings 
within the parish. So great, indeed, is this benefit, that look- 
ing at the matter from a purely economic point of view, the 
clergymen would be certainly justified in paying a shilling 
in the pound as a collection per-centage. ‘That the land- 
lord has a right to expect such a bonus, is even clearer. 
In these days, it is pretty obvious that he could in very 
few cases add the whole tithe to his rent. The farmer in 
most cases would begin by flatly declining any such 
arrangement, in spite of all the clauses compelling him to 
alo so, and would at the most consent to pay two-thirds 
or even a half of the tithe to the landlord. But even sup- 
posing the farmer did consent to pay to the landlord as 
increased reut what he had been in the habit of paying to 
the clergyman, the landowner would still be in danger of a 
loss. Say the tithe is £100 on a farm of £1,000 a year 
rent. If the landlord has to pay the tithe, he adds this 
£100—supposing the farmer not to object—to the rent, 
which then becomes £1,100. Next year, however, the land- 
lord has to grant.a reduction of 10 per cent. Before he took 
‘to paying the tithe, this reduction would have cost him £100 
a year. Now it will cost him £110, for it will be impossible 
to distinguish the tithe and rent when once lumped together. 
For reasons such as these we deemed that Lord Salisbury’s 
original proposals conferred not only a public benefit, but 
were at the same time extremely advantageous to the 
Church. We considered them in practice somewhat hard 
upon the landowners, but held that the disadvantages 

- which would thus fall on them might fairly be imposed, in 
consideration of the fact that the real burden of tithe was 
meant to attach, and would in the end attach to them, 
and in consideration of the provision which reduced the 
permanent weight of tithe by 5 per cent. 

Unfortunately, however, as we think, our view of the 
case did not commend itself to those who claimed to repre- 
sent the interests of the country clergy. Accordingly, the 
reduction of 5 per cent. offered by Lord Salisbury’s Bill 
was struck out in the House of Lords. Naturally, the 
jandowners regarded the bargain as too one-sided— 
especially as the Bill allowed the tithe-owner not merely a 
remedy in case of non-payment against the produce of the 
jand, but against the landlords personally—and practically 
prevented its passing in the House of Commons. In view 
of these circumstances, Lord Salisbury has thought it 
necessary to modify his proposals so much, that the chief 
benefits intended to be effected by them have entirely 
disappeared. Lord Salisbury now proposes to introduce his 
measures in two separate Bills, to be followed, if opportunity 
offers, by a third. The first of these Bills is plain sailing 
enough. By the eightieth clause of the Tithe Commutation 
Act of 1836, the tenant is made liable to pay the tithe; but he 
is at liberty, as in the case of Income-tax, to deduct the pay- 
ment from his rent. In the case of the Income-tax, it was 
provided that the tenant could not contract himself out of 
this right to deduct from his rent the Income-tax paid by 
him. The Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, however, had 
no such provision. Lord Salisbury’s first Bill simply pro- 
poses to put the tithe on the same footing as the Income- 
tax, and to render void in the future any contract to the 
contrary. Since, however, what is wanted is relief from 





the difficulties connected with the tithe that beset us at the 
moment, Lord Salisbury’s second Bill proposes a present 
remedy. In cases where owners occupy their own land 
the law will remain as it is, except that where the 
land does not produce enough to meet the tithe the 
tithe-owner may go to the County-Court Judge, and 
get him to appoint a receiver. In cases where the 
owner is not the occupier—that is, in the case of 
land let to farmers in the ordinary way—the pro. 
cess of recovering the tithe when payment is delayed is 
to be much simplified. Before, however, describing these 
alterations, we must point out that since Lord Salisbury’s 
Bills are not yet printed, we can only give a rough and 
somewhat imperfect account of their provisions. ‘In the 
first place, distraint will be forbidden altogether in the cage 
of lands not occupied by their owner. Instead, the tithe. 
owner to whom tithe is owed will apply to the County- 
Court, and obtain an injunction to the farmer, warning him 
to pay the tithe out of the first money that comes into his 
hands as the produce of his farm. If after this injunction 
the farmer pays any rent to his landlord before he has paid 
the tithe, he will be held to have converted the tithe into his 
own personal debt. In Lord Salisbury’s words, the tithe. 
owner “attaches the rent.” Such is the new remedy for 
the tithe difficulties. In addition, however, it is pro- 
posed to make one change extremely beneficial to the 
farmer. The seven years’ average on which the tithe ig 
calculated, is to be reduced to a three years’ average. This 
will do away with the ground of the present complaint 
that the farmer is paying tithe based partly on the prices 
of the crops as they were seven years ago. Finally, we 
must notice the fact that Lord Salisbury’s third Bill, as 
yet not introduced, is to deal with the question of 
redemption. 

It is impossible not to express the strongest disappoint- 
ment at Lord Salisbury’s Bills. Instead of doing away 
with the friction which comes from the present mode 
of collecting tithe, they will extend that friction, and 
render it even more severe. Instead of settling the question, 
they will open up new difficulties. The great and strong 
reason for dealing with the Tithe Question vigorously and 
at once, was the fact that in North Wales the tithe was 
being used as a lever for political purposes in such a 
way as to come very near producing an agrarian revo- 
lution, while all over England the tithe was getting to 
be regarded as a grievance by the farmers. The circum- 
stance which made the Welsh agitation possible, was the 
unfortunate custom under which the farmer was made the 
conduit-pipe through which the owner of the land conveyed 
the tithe to the clergyman. It was to do away with this 
custom, and to prevent the Welsh farmer from in future 
using the payment of tithe as an engine of political 
agitation, that it had become all-important to make 
the landowner pay the tithe not through the farmer, 
but with his own hands. Under Lord Salisbury’s second 
Bill, however, the grievance finds no remedy. The 
farmer is still to continue the conduit-pipe by which tithe 
is to flow to the landlord. Indeed, things are to be made 
worse than before; for if the farmers strike against tithe, 
they are not to be allowed to pay rent till the tithe is paid, 
unless they like to accept the tithe as a personal debt. 
The Bill thus offers an ingenious temptation to the Welsh 
farmer—who declares he withholds tithe as a matter of 
conscience—to add a rent-war to the tithe-war which he 
has already begun. We cannot help hoping that even at 
the eleventh hour the Government may think it possible 
to revert to their original proposal, and that they 
may recognise before it is too late that there is one 
way, and one way only, of checking the tithe agitation, 
and that is to enact that in future no landlord shall be 
allowed to pay his tithe through his tenants. Only by a 
provision such as this can the Tithe Question be settled. To 
do what Lord Salisbury now proposes to do, is little, if at 
all, better than to leave things as they are. The question 
is so grave and so important, and the real intentions of the 
Government, as shown by their Bill of last year, are 90 
perfectly sound and reasonable, that to pass such measures 
as they now propose in a fit of Parliamentary despair 
seems almost too unwise to be credible. They have an op- 
portunity to pass a safe and conservative measure of reform 
which will put a stop to a dangerous and illegal ferment in 
Wales, and will leave the Church question unprejudiced 
and to be discussed on its own merits. Such a measure 
would be everywhere appreciated as a just enactment by 
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all reasonable men. Surely they will not abandon such an 
opportunity merely because they may find some difficulty 
in forcing the measure on their supporters. There seems 
no adequate reason why they should shirk the task,—for 
we cannot for a moment entertain the notion that any 
body of Conservatives would combine with those extreme 
Gladstonians, who desire for their own purposes to keep the 
Tithe Question as an open sore, to defeat any measure 
which the Ministry should have announced as of capital 
importance. 


AN ALTERNATIVE PENSION SCHEME. 


F Mr. Goschen, when he has converted the Debt, and 
provided funds for county government, and made all 
sovereigns of full weight, and troduced one-pound notes, 
feels in want of something to do, he could hardly do better 
than carry through a radical reform of the pension system. 
It has to be done some day, and if it is not done soon by a 
financier of experience who knows the world, it will be 
done by impulsive politicians anxious for their seats, who 
will break the hearts of the services, and perhaps seriously 
impair the efficiency of the public administration. It is 
easy to recount the advantages of the present system. We 
want in this country, with its changeable administrations, 
permanent Civil Servants of high capacity ; and we do not 
want to pay them the sums which they would earn, 
or might earn, in the competition of outdoor life. We 
want, in fact, to get men competent to be chiefs of 
professions at salaries equal, in the rough, to about one- 
third of the incomes which those professional chiefs, 
excluding the men of exceptional success, usually earn. 
To secure such servants, the State avails itself of the two 
desires—for security and for dignity in old age—which are 
so strong in our society, and promises compensation for dis- 
turbance, and liberal annuities on the completion of the 
service term. The State servant who behaves himself is 
placed beyond the chance of destitution. The results of 
that system are in the main excellent. The country is 
admirably served ; there is, to speak broadly, no corruption 
outside the domain of contracts, and very little within 
it, and there is no general sense that the community 
is an ungrateful or too exacting master. That sense is 
always bad for the State, for it induces the able to 
avoid the public service. Unfortunately, however, the 
drawbacks to the system have become, with the changes in 
the Constitution, almost as grave as its advantages. The 
deadweight grows and grows, till it becomes an embarrass- 
ment to the Treasury and a scandal in the eyes of financial 
reformers; the Civil departments are protected against 
improvement, as the Army was in the old Purchase days; 
and the constituencies learn to bear a grudge against their 
own administrative agents. Scarcely any one in England 
who receives a salary can claim a pension as of right, 
and the body of the people do not see why the servants 
of the State should be the great exception. The millions 
of artisans, clerks, labourers, and employés of all kinds 
are dismissed, whenever they are not wanted, without 
compensation, to shift for themselves as they best can in 
open market. If they complain, they are informed that 
they ought to have saved cut of their wages, and told quite 
truly that no business in the world can turn itself with 
safety into a pauper asylum. The voters, therefore, regard 
the pensions, if paid before the receiver is disabled, as 
unjust gratuities ; and if he is young, as positive robberies 
of public money. So bitter is this feeling, that it crops up 
in all public meetings, and that the present Government, 
strong as it is, is evidently afraid to meet it face to face. 
We are bound to add that in some instances the voters 
have reason, and that if the cases quoted by Mr. Louis 
Jennings in his speech of Friday week cannot be fully ex- 
plained away, the laxity in the grant of pensions has been 
occasionally disgraceful. ‘In the Foreign Office a chief 
clerk receiving a salary of £1,250 a year received in 
uddition £794 a year compensation for the abolition of 
certain imaginary agencies. Another clerk in the Foreign 
Office received a salary of £925 a year for twenty-nine 
years, and at the age of forty-seven he retired on a pension 
of £601. In the Bankruptcy Department of the Board of 
Trade it was found that fourteen persons were not required, 
and they were quartered on the taxpayers at the cost of 
£3,135 a year. If they had been employed by a private 
firm, they would simply have received notice to go, and 
there would have been an end of the matter. One 
of these persons, after fourteen years of easy service, 








received a pension of £1,200 a year. Look at the 
case of a Consul who retired in 1852, and had been in 
receipt of a pension of £600 ever since. He was at 
the mature age of thirty-eight when his office was 
abolished. Then there was the second secretary at Con- 
stantinople, who retired at forty-four with a pension of 
£900 a year. There was next a chaplain who had only 
served two years, preached, perhaps, one hundred sermons, 
more or less indifferent, and who retired on a pension of 
£75 10s. a year for life, having been paid £700 for his two 
years. He had now received £1,600 of the public money, 
and the profits were still pouring in. A third-class inter- 
preter in China was paid £528 a year, and then retired 
exhausted at thirty-two with a pension of £149 a year. 
Ill-health was the cause given when he retired in 1875; but 
as he was still alive, the pension had apparently reinvigo- 
rated him. Then there was the solicitor in the Office of 
Works, who received £1,800 a year, and retired on a pension 
of £1,200 a year. They all knew that solicitors got the best 
of it in this world, but they seldom drew such prizes as this.” 
We have not much sympathy with cheeseparing generally, 
knowing well that one blunder in a dockyard or a contract 
will cost more than five hundred pensions ; but to tax poor 
folk in order to pay life-pensions to men under fifty, is an in- 
defensible abuse. Finally, statesmen are bound, if they can, 
to fit all institutions to the conditions of society ; and even 
if we concede that the democratic jealousy of pensions is a 
result of envy, it is most unwise, when it can be avoided, 
to keep up any system which makes the masses unjust to 
their own servants, and sustains the old and most injurious 
fancy that Government is a corporation with interests 
hostile to those of the community at large. 

It is a complicated problem to work out, but we do not 
believe it is impossible or even difficult to get rid by slow 
degrees of the whole of the political disadvantages of the 
pension system, and of the service disadvantages as well, by 
adopting the scheme partly applied in India, and trans- 
forming all pensions into deferred annuities purchased by 
their receivers. Make the whole Civil Service of the 
Crown a vast annuity association; deduct from every 
servant, say, 10 per cent. ¢f his wages ; and when he wishes 
to retire, or it is wished that he should retire, give him the 
annuity to which his payments, plus interest, would entitle 
him. If he has risen high, he will have made large payments, 
and will receive an annuity adequate to his position ; if 
he has not risen high, he will receive less; and if he has not 
risen at all, he will receive what would be practically a sub- 
sistence allowance. He would, of course, be enabled at the 
same time, if he wishes for a larger annuity, to pay down 
the difference, or he might, if he pleased, commute his life- 
interest at its mathematical value. In no case would the 
State pay anything; in no case would a State servant be sent 
out to starve, except at his own request; and in no case would 
a State servant havea claim to be bribed into giving his con- 
sent to a reduction in his department. No hardship would 
be inflicted, and yet the hands of Parliament would be set 
free for those periodical revisions of establishments without 
which the tendency of all offices, private as well as public, 
is to grow more costly of themselves. This scheme, more- 
over, would admit of a supplement, now cruelly required, 
under which State servants could be allowed or compelled to 
provide subsistence allowance for their wives and daughters, 
they paying for the amount they secure, but receiving in 
return the State guarantee against either failure or fraud. 
It will be said that under this system salaries would have 
to be increased, and, of course, that might frequently be 
true. There is no scheme that we are aware of under 
which the State, or any other employer, can buy work at, 
less than its market value, or at least there is no scheme 
which would not leave a monopoly of the right of serving 
in the hands of the well-to-do. It would be quite possible 
to have a superior Civil Service, or a great body of cavalry 
officers, or a legion of inspectors with very little pay ; 
but then, those appointments would only be open to 
men already possessed of incomes, and that is not, 
we fancy, what democrats desire. State servants must. 
be paid, and paid adequately, either in meal or malt, 
in wages or pensions, or opportunities of earning per- 
quisites—which is the worst plan of all—and_ the 
taxpayers must acquire the fortitude to endure the 
necessary outlays. The politicians are very astute, but 
there is no hanky-panky which will enable them to buy 
gold at the price of silver, or to secure able servants 
without making service a desirable occupation. Still, it is 
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always a cause of economy to pay ready-money, and so to 
know exactly what you part from; and salaries can be paid 
in ready-money as well as anything else. At present, we pay 
nearly half of them in bills at thirty years’ date, and when 
the bills become due, the taxpayer, himself probably retired 
without a pension, exclaims that his taxes are paid away 
without any visible return. So loud is his cry becoming, 
and so apt are such cries to gather volume, that we may see 
an “imperative mandate” issued from the electors, as has 
nearly happened already in the case of Royal pensions, and 
may wake up some fine morning to discover that the House 
of Commons has passed a resolution directing that pen- 
sions be no more paid, that Civil Servants be retired only 
on medical certificate, and that the maximum price of com- 
mutations shall be ten years’ purchase. There is still time 
to avoid such a consummation, but the only way to avoid 
it is to establish a strictly scientific system of deferred 
annuities under which every servant of the State will be 
paid his market value, will be compelled to provide for old 
age or dismissal, and will have no other claim. 





THE LIXNAW MURDER. 
ONVICTIONS for agrarian murder are rare enough 


in Ireland to make the Lixnaw case, which was tried 
at the Wicklow Assizes on the first three days of this 
week, one of real importance. It goes to show that a 
provision of the Crimes Act which seemed of doubtful 
efficacy is working well. The Government, it will be re- 
membered, gave up the clauses which would have enabled 
them to send prisoners to England for trial, and elected to 
be content with a change of venue in Ireland. There was 
no question as to the abstract superiority of this course. 
As a matter of fact, Irish prisoners would probably 
have received an unusually large measure of consideration 
at the hands of English juries; but the apparent help- 
lessness of a man confronted with Judges, juries, and 
counsel of another nation, would have given a superficial 
air of unfairness to the proceedings which might have had 
a bad effect in Ireland. On the other hand, it was by no 
means certain that a simple change of venue from one part 
of Ireland to another would answer the purpose. ‘The 
methods of intimidation which have so often been successful 
near the scene of a crime, might prove not to have lost 
their force in another district. The Lixnaw case is evidence 
that this fear is without foundation,—evidence, indeed, in 
only a single instance, but still in an instance of great sig- 
nificance. It is scarcely doubtful that if this trial had taken 
place in Kerry, the jury would have either acquitted the 
prisoners, or have given no verdict at all. There was, as 
there almost always is in an Irish agrarian trial, a real 
conflict of evidence. As regards one of the prisoners, 
the statements of the witnesses were of the kind that 
vannot both be true, and the jury had to consider which 
was most worthy of credence. Wherever this happens, a 
way of escape from an unpleasant, and perhaps a dangerous 
duty, is at once opened. A juryman need only declare his 
inability to decide which of two stories is true, to give 
the prisoner all that he asks. In Kerry, we can hardly 
doubt that at least one juryman of this balanced turn of 
mind would have been found in the box. The chief—almost 
the only—witness for the Crown was the daughter of the 
murdered man ; and if the witnesses for the defence are to 
be believed, she does appear to have told two stories at 
different times,—or, rather, to different people. But there 
were obvious reasons why one of these stories should have 
been told, whether it were true or not. Let it be granted 
that, after the murder had been committed, Norah Fitz- 
maurice led the priest and the parish clerk to believe that 
she had not recognised the murderers. The boycotted 
daughter of a boycotted father might very naturally have 
thought that if she admitted her knowledge of the men who 
had committed the murder, she might not be allowed to 
appear at the trial. To the police she made no secret of her 
ability to identify them. She was very near her father at 
the moment when he was shot; the men were but a short 
distance off when they fired at him ; and Norah Fitzmaurice 
not only at once named them to the police, but picked 
them out from among nine or ten men the next day. If 
they were not the murderers, her testimony must have 
been a piece of deliberate perjury, committed with no 
apparent motive. No such inference need be drawn in the 
case of the witnesses on the other side. The case set up by 
the counsel of one prisoner was that Norah Fitzmaurice 





was not as communicative to the priest and the parish 
clerk as she was to the police, and this, as we have seen 
was only a natural precaution. The counsel for the other 
prisoner relied on an alibi; but in Ireland no evidence is so 
much discredited, or so easily manufactured. A slight 
alteration of date or hour is enough to satisfy the con- 
science of the witness, or, at all events, to ensure him 
against breaking down under cross-examination. Mr. 
Justice O’Brien, who tried the case, summed up with great 
impartiality and care, and the jury were only half-an-hour 
out of Court. After the verdict was given, the Judge 
expressed his entire agreement with it; and whether the 
prisoners confess or not, there is every reason to believe 
that they have been justly condemned, and will be justly 
executed. 

It appears that one at least of the murderers has been 
associated for many months past with the terrorism which 
bore its natural fruit on January 31st. The family of the 
murdered man were boycotted in May last, and in June, 
Hayes, one of the prisoners, was at Listowel fair doing 
what he could to prevent Fitzmaurice from finding a pur- 
chaser for his pigs. Who it was that decided that the last 
sanction of boycotting should be invoked, or for what reason 
the change of treatment was adopted, may never be known ; 
but there seems no room for doubt that when boycotting 
proved a failure, it was determined to maim Fitzmaurice, if 
not to kill him. Boycotting would lose half its terrors if 
there were no means of punishing the man who persistently 
disregards it. A few such convictions as the Wicklow con- 
viction of the Lixnaw murderers, and it would lose half its 
terrors. It would remain a social penalty of varying 
severity, but it could never be trusted to frighten those with 
whom public opinion counts for little. So long as the man 
who disregards it knows that if boycotting is ineffectual, 
there is something worse than boycotting behind, there is 
always a probability that his resolution will give way. But 
to produce this probability, it is not enough that dis- 
regard of boycotting should at rare intervals be punished 
by death; it must be punished by death whenever 
it has been shown to exist. Men are always, it would 
seem, to be found in Ireland who on one condition 
are ready to commit murder whenever less than murder 
will not serve their own or their employers’ turn. But 
this one condition is precisely that which such cases 
as the Wicklow conviction tend to make unattainable. The 
murderer wishes to see before him a fair prospect of 
escape. In the disturbed districts, he can usually do this ; 
but if a change of venue is enough to cloud the prospect, 
the condition we have described as indispensable is no 
longer to be had. It is no comfort to a man to be sure of 
an acquittal in Kerry, unless he knows that his trial will 
take place in Kerry. If it is to be transferred to Wicklow, 
everything will depend on the characteristics of a Wicklow 
jury; and the condemnation of Moriarty and Hayes seems 
to show that among these characteristics is included the 
pettifogging habit of being guided by the evidence, instead 
of by regard for the political ideas in support of which the 
murder was committed. There will be very little “ exclu- 
sive dealing” in Ireland, if it comes to be understood that 
a man who enforces the practice by a musket-shot will in 
all probability be hanged. 








THE THEOLOGY OF “ROBERT ELSMERE.” 

T is not very easy to summarise with any precision what it 

is which Mrs. Humphry Ward has intended to convey 

in her very interesting novel, ‘“ Robert Elsmere,” as the 
sum and substance of her hero’s reasons for renouncing 
Christianity, or at least for refusing to consider it any- 
thing more than one of the many changing forms which 
the religious spirit of the ages has, in certain regions and for 
the benefit of certain races of men, assumed. It is the great 
disadvantage of fiction for purposes of this kind that it will 
not admit of anything like a coherent chain of thought and 
criticism, and must content itself with brief and picturesque 
indications of the most characteristic phases of feeling and 
opinion which are supposed to present themselves to the mind 
of some representative person. Now, the worst of ‘ Robert 
Elsmere” is, that striking as are some of the characters 
it contains, the character of the hero is one of the 
least striking; nor do we feel that we have made any 
real acquaintance with him through all the phases of the 
intellectual development which led him from a passionate 
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Christianity to a still more passionate rejection of any special 
right in Christianity to represent the ardent theism which he 
retains. But, so far as we can understand the young clergy- 
man’s mind, we should analyse the process through which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward means to take him, something in this way. 
First, he is struck by the extraordinary incapacity of some of 
the noblest minds, in some of the most critical and creative 
ages of human history, for discriminating between what has 
really happened and what has been supposed to happen, for 
discriminating between fact and the voracious credulousness 
of human belief,—by the ease with which a medieval saint, 
for instance, is given credit for some legendary miracle in 
which almost all the miraculous elements are not only 
unproved, but not even within the reach of evidence. 
Next, he finds traces of a good deal of the same vagueness 
of mind in the literature of the Bible, and persuades 
himself that testimony meant little in the Biblical literature ; 
that what we now mean by testimony is something quite 
different from what it meant to the authors of the Biblical 
literature; and that we can only judge truly what their 
evidence is worth if we allow not merely something, but (we 
had well-nigh said) everything, for that appetite for marvel and 
superstition which, in his opinion, coloured all they saw, and 
refracted the lines of all their records. Next, it is assumed, 
with the calm positiveness of Matthew Arnold, that “miracles 
do not happen ;” that science is trustworthy not only in rela- 
tion to the laws it discovers, but in relation to the tendency 
it fosters in scientific men to assume that everything can be 
reduced to law without taking account of spiritual influences. 
Finally, Robert Elsmere has it pointed out to him that the 
Christian Gospels embody evidence of a belief in apocryphal 
books,—books which are well-nigh proved not to belong to the 
age to which on the face of them they profess to belong; and 
hence it is argued that, so far from revealing the divine mind 
in the sense in whicl: orthodox Christianity claims to reveal it, 
the Gospels simply present to us one of the many lovely rain- 
bows in which the light of a divine goodness is seen refracted on 
the stormy rain-clouds of human error and passion. These, as 
far as we are capable of summarising them, are intended to be 
Robert Elsmere’s reasons for finding it impossible to believe 
any longer that Christ is the Son of God in any sense different 
in kind from that in which every good man is a son of God, 
for holding that the story of his resurrection from the dead 
was “partly invented, partly imagined, partly ideally true,” 
and that St. Paul was a fanatic of genius quite incompetent 
to sift the evidence on which alone a reasonable mind could 
accept the testimony he rendered concerning the resurrection 
of his Master. 

Now, if we have at all adequately drawn out the reasons 
which are attributed by Mrs. Humphry Ward to her pious 
rationalist as his ground for rejecting Christianity, we must 
say that they seem to us most inadequate reasons. In the 
first place, though it is quite true that there have been very 
credulous ages in which there appear to have been no limits 
at all to the appetite for marvel, it is not true that “man’s 
power of apprehending and recording what he hears and sees 
has grown from less to more, from weaker to stronger” at all 
in the same steady way in which a scientific man’s power of 
apprehending physical truth has during the last three centuries 
grown from less to more, from weaker to stronger. As is 
remarked in one of the chapters of “ Robert Elsmere,” there 
is far more of the modern feeling for true or false in a great 
deal of the Greek and Roman literature, than there is in the 
medizval; and we should say without hesitation that there is 
far more of the simplicity and unconsciousness of solemn testi- 
mony in the Biblical literature, than there is either in the 
medizval or the early Christian times. The contrast between the 
apocryphal and the accepted Gospels is even greater than the 
contrast between medieval and modern standards of history. 
The seriousness and simplicity of such a book as the Book of 
Samuel, or the historical parts of Isaiah, is a great deal more 
striking than that of Josephus, or Livy, or the Venerable 
Bede, or Mr. Froude. It is as far as possible from the truth 
that the power of sifting testimony has steadily grown and 
developed, at allin the sense in which the author means it,— 
i.e., in the sense in which it would prove the testimony of 
Scripture to great groups of facts to be trivial or of no account 
as compared with modern testimony. 

In the next place, it is evident that when Robert Elsmere 
assumed, as he does throughout assume, that God is in all 





human history, and was guiding him personally throughout 
his career,—through the descending as well as through the 
earlier ascending phases of his belief,—he assumed what it is 
not only beyond the reach of modern science to verify, but 
what those heroes of modern science, who regard scientific 
methods as adequate to the solution of the religious problems 
of the world, would positively repudiate. The whole doctrine 
of conscience, of right and wrong, of sin and righteousness, is 
in positive contradiction to the scientific law of necessary 
relation between cause and effect, which, if it be of universal 
application, excludes the possibility of right and wrong by its 
crushing fatalism. And besides this, science deals only 
with the order of the finite, while the apprehension of 
God is an apprehension of the infinite. If, then, the methods 
of modern science are the only methods at our disposal for 
the criticism of religious literature, we shall certainly come 
to the conclusion that religious literature is one long chronicle 
of mythology, and has no objective truth at all. And yet the 
whole underlying thought of “ Robert Elsmere” is that the 
higher conceptions of God and duty and sin, as revealed 
in the various religious literatures of the world, and 
amongst these in Christianity, are fundamentally true, and 
not a long tissue of unscientific fiction. We venture, then, 
to suggest to the author of “ Robert Elsmere” that the tran- 
scendental assumptions,—and, as we believe, the profoundly 
true transcendental assumptions,—which run through this 
book, imply tests of truth quite remote from those which 
are suggested by those sciences of which the outcome is 
such a maxim as Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “Miracles do not 
happen.” If miracles do not ocewr,—which, in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, is certainly false, at all 
events if we are to mean by miracle what we ought to mean by 
it, namely, extraordinary modifications and alterations of the 
ordinary successions of natural phenomena due to the power 
exerted by spiritual will over that order,—neither do evidences 
oceur of the control of God over human affairs even in that 
sense in which our author would strenuously maintain that 
they do. 

In the next place, there is a singular confusion in the 
mind of the hero of this book as to the need for infallibility 
in the human organ of divine character and teaching, the 
sort of infallibility which any divine revelation to man must 
in his opinion be supposed to involve. Heseems to think that 
the evidence of any human error in the Gospels, or of any local 
or traditional limitation in the human mind of Christ, is proof 
complete that God is not revealing himself in it. We should 
have thought, on the contrary, that a divine revelation through 
a human medium and a human nature, is impossible without 
involving human error. If God can be manifested in the 
human nature of an infant, a child, a boy who asks questions 
of his elders in the Temple and is subject to his parents, 
and, finally,a prophet who expressly asserted that the Son did 
not know what the Father knew,—as all orthodox theology 
admits,—it is an unaccountable assumption that the human 
nature which was thus steeped in all the Jewish literature of 
the time ought not to have accepted even the erroneous critical 
assumptions of that literature so far as our Lord’s own divine 
holiness did not find shortcomings in it, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth should be expected to discriminate between a prophet 
like Isaiah, whose prophecies belong to the time to which they 
are referred, and a prophet like Daniel, who is now regarded 
as the product of an age much later than that assumed by 
theauthor. Weshould as soon expect our Lord to have under- 
stood in his human intellect and rectified in his human career 
the astronomy of the age, as to have understood and corrected 
the scholarship and criticism of the age. But does it 
follow from this that the divine nature was not manifested 
in such a human nature in the only manner in which 
God could be manifested in the life of a given age and race 
and country,—that is, bya perfect personal fusion between 
the human nature whose conditions God had assumed, and 
the divine nature which had assumed them? The inference 
would be most unreasonable. The Son of God could only be 
manifested in Jesus of Nazareth so far as the conditions of 
the latter’s human life admitted of the manifestation. But if 
that is to exclude a perfect impersonation of divine goodness, 
and an imperfect but still grand impersonation of divine power 
and foresight, why then, as it seems to us, the whole theistic 
conception of this book is as unsound as the scientific posi- 
tivists would, of course, declare it to be. 
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Robert Elsmere is exceedingly wroth with the habit of 
separating the story of Christianity from the story of other 
religions, and treating it on a separate basis. We should have 
thought that the less this was done, the more Christianity 
would gain by not being thus insulated. Is there any other great 
religion, the religion of Confucius, or the religion of Buddha, 
or the religion of Mahommed, which shows a steady historical 
development of the vision of one infinite character, gradually 
unfolding itself to man throughout a period of many centuries, 
as the Jewish and Christian religion shows it ? The one feature 
which discriminates that religion from other religions, is that 
throughout the development of Judaism we see the divine 
righteousness gradually shaping itself in the mind of the 
chosen race, through the conceptions of Abraham, of Samuel, 
of David, of Isaiah, of Micah, of Ezekiel, and then suddenly 
springing into perfect life in that more than marvellous nature 
which no Jewish fishermen could possibly have conceived, if it 
had not been burned in upon their hearts in letters of fire. It 
seems to us that the race which was chosen to receive this great 
revelation, and to hand it down to the Christian Church, has 
presented to us a story of evolution such as nothing which 
Darwin conceived for us in the region of physical science could 
for a moment rival, and that there is none other of the great 
world-religions which has any such story to relate. 





THE MAINTENANCE OF GIRLS. 


RETTY nearly everything has now been done for women 
with property. They can hold it, they can inherit it, 

and they can bequeath it, if they like, as independently as 
men. If Lord Halsbury’s Bill passes, girls will be entitled to 
share with boys in the landed property of an intestate father ; 
and wives are already, as far as law can secure that end, inde- 
pendent of their husbands. There is little more to be done in 
that way, unless, indeed, we render women for a generation or 
so liable to go to prison for debt, just to train them, as men 
were trained, to do mental arithmetic and to pay their 
milliners’ bills. It is more discipline, perhaps, not more 
freedom, that they are wanting just now to perfect their 
instruction in the great art of holding fast to one’s cash; but 
discipline is for the moment out of favour. Nor is there a 
great deal remaining to be achieved in the way of education. 
Plenty of degrees can be won by girls who take a little 
trouble; the higher colleges are numerous enough, or Hollo- 
way College would fill more quickly; and the High Schools 
give capital instruction at moderate rates, and private 
schools are learning—rather slowly, but still learning— 
to do the same. The girls are still robbed, it is true, of 
many old endowments which ought to be restored, and there 
is great need of a benefactor who will devote a few millions to 
the higher education of women; but for those things, sure to 
arrive in the end, this generation must, we fear, be content to 
wait and pray. Much, as we say, has been done; but there is 
a thing remaining which is bigger than all, and that is to find 
for all the educated girls we are bringing up a decent sub- 
sistence. Weagree with Mr. Walter Besant that this necessity 
has as yet been in no way adequately met, and with his 
commentators in the Telegraph that it is very likely it 
never will be. The difficulties in the way are enormous, 
and the expedients as yet devised hardly remove them in 
the least. Careers have been opened. Etiquettes have been 
brushed aside. Education has been provided. The duty of 
women standing alone has been dinned into all girls’ ears, and 
still the position of educated girls left without money when 
their fathers die has hardly at all improved. There is more 
work, it is true, which it is permissible for them to do ; but then, 
also, there are more workers to do it. The multiplication of 
the educated goes on in geometrical ratio, and the multiplica- 
tion of work in only arithmetical, until it comes to this, that 
there are three applicants for every situation where there was 
only one, and that the great London shopkeepers could fill 
their establishments with the daughters of clergymen, country 
solicitors, doctors, and superior clerks, and then leave a 
kind of worldful begging for admittance outside. So painful 
are the stories we hear and see, that we feel half-tempted 
to reconsider the whole question of education, and to 
doubt if the majority of genilewomen without means would 
not be the better for ignorance, as leaving them better able 
to give up their grade at once, and sink into the only class, 
that of working women, which, badly as it often is paid, is 





never without employment. What are the poor things to do? 
Mr. Besant is rude when he says that “in whatever trade, 
calling, or profession they attempt, the great majority 
of women are hopelessly incompetent ;” but it is quite 
true that culture exercises over large numbers of them a 
weakening if a refining influence, and that a majority of 
gentlewomen, steadily and rapidly increasing, cannot, if the 
necessity arises, earn their bread. They are not fit to work 
hard, that. is the plain English of it, and they cannot be made 
fit ; and the condition of an income to be gained by industry 
is hard work. If they can get light work, well and good; but 
the light situations are being filled up, and the number of 
applicants for them increases yearly, till the bestowal of the 
smallest patronage of the kind becomes a heart-breaking 
burden, and till there is a genuine prospect, twenty years 
hence, of a most grave moral evil, a serious demoralisation of 
educated women from the desperate desire for a livelihood 
seen to be almost unattainable. Half the break-downs over 
which the opponents of female education make such a fuss, 
are not caused by overwork—though it is true that the 
girls who seck knowledge to-day are too eager, and lack 
the boys’ healthy determination not to be made sick with 
“swotting ”’—but by over-anxiety about the means which their 
education was in the long-run to have secured. The very 
training opens their eyes to the realities of life, and they ery 
aloud for incomes, however small, with a sharpness which fifty 
years ago was absent from their tones. They do not possess, 
it must be remembered, the boys’ grand relief,—their power of 
emigrating alone, and sinking or floating in a new land, where 
“ orade” does not matter and “humiliation ” is all in the day’s 
work; they have, for the most part, to stay at home; and 
if they have no means, there are few lives more wretched. 





Mr. Besant, who created the People’s Palace, and has a 
right to a hearing, thinks the evil might be met if English 
families would act on the principle adopted in French families, 
and consider the girls’ portion the first and most indispensable 
end of management. In a French house, father and mother 
will almost go without food to save for the daughter, and con- 
sider themselves disgraced if, when the girl is twenty-one, they 
are unable to pay a dowry. The educated girl without means is, 
therefore, scarcely known in France, where, moreover, an iron 
tradition binds each family, within certain degrees, to keep its 
members from an open exhibition of suffering from want. In 
Germany, Mr. Besant adds, the father is accustomed to insure 
his daughter’s future from the day she is born; and as most 
maidens marry, and the money is not paid if a marriage comes 
off, the insurance offices can afford to accept the risk for very 
moderate premiums. It is best to acknowledge at once that 
thrift like that of France succeeds anywhere, and would, even 
in England, solve all social problems. If the Telegraph’s 
representative clerk on £300 a year will put away for 
his daughter as he puts away for his rent, even if he is left 
with dry bread, the daughter, of course, will be safe, just as 
the rent is; but that thriftiness is not as yet in the English 
nature. And, moreover, the thrift rests on a fact which 
is not a fact here. The French father reckons that. if 
the dowry is forthcoming, his daughter will be married; 
but in England, unless the dowry were impossibly heavy, she 
would not be married a bit the more. Not to mention that 
we allow a freedom of choice under which thousands of girls 
will never be asked in marriage, the ultimate difficulty, which 
is one of numbers, is not touched by dowries at all. 
There are 800,000 more women than men in the United 
Kingdom,—that is, there are 800,000 girls who, unless we 
establish polygamy, never can be married at all. There is, 
moreover, strong reason to believe, though full statistics can- 
not be obtained, that although there is one class of working 
women—namely, domestic servants—who often remain un- 
married through life, the immense majority of spinsters 
belong to the educated or partly educated classes. Their fate 
would not be altered in any way by dowries. What they 
need, and while the disparity in numbers continues must 
always need, is incomes; and to buy insurances which 
will supply them, is, as the Telegraph has pointed out, for 
people with £300 a year—two-thirds, for instance, of the 
whole body of the clergy, Established or Nonconformist— 
nearly impossible. Something might be done, we suppose, in 
the way of deferred annuities; but with the present rates 
obtainable for money they are almost unendurably costly, even 





if the head of the house sacrifices the money in the event of 
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his daughter’s premature death. It is almost as cheap, and 
much wiser, to save steadily ; and for a man with three hundred 
a year to make two daughters safe, say, in thirty years, he 
must live on a third of his income,—that is, refuse them 
through the whole of girl-life every advantage, including 
education, and allow nothing at all for the boys. 

It will never be done, and we have no real hope in the 
matter, except in the possibly greater ease of emigration, in 
a more decided feeling that grade is not worth very much— 
and that is, after all, not true—and in the spread of the idea 
that money, even in modest sums, is to women of incalculable 
value. It should be an object of legislation, and of families, to 
diffuse property among girls, to give them every chance 
possible of inheriting a small independence. It is, we believe, 
after long watching, untrue that a minute fortune injures the 
prospects even of a boy. It does not. Most boys, perhaps 
two-thirds, if bred not to expect fortunes, are sensible about 
money ; and a very small sum, a few hundreds inherited early, 
gives a sensible lad a certain freedom in choosing a career, 
acertain power of waiting, a certain capacity to endure the 
accidents of life, which his wholly impecunious rival does not 
possess. The latter is supposed to work harder and be more 
energetic ; but we cannot see that he does, the stock example, 
the “ second son” of the squire, having exactly the advantage 
which we rate so highly. But whatever the truth about boys, 
there can be no doubt that to girls the smallest fortune of their 
own makes an inconceivable difference. It does not buy them 
husbands in this country, as we have shown, but it does protect 
them from the worst ills of poverty. It is not so difficult to earn 
alittle supplementary money, though it is so nearly impossible 
toearn a full income; friends will provide something where 
they will not accept a complete responsibility ; and education 
certainly does this for women, it enables them to live on little. 
Ask any experienced governess in England what she knows 
to be true as regards that matter, and then ask any ex- 
perienced employer of educated female labour. We have, we 
dare say, readers who will not believe it; but the difference 
between a girl left friendless with £75 a year of her own, and 
a girl left without means, covers the whole difference between 
the “ Haves” and the “ Have-Nots,” and their relative happi- 
ness in life. But then, alas! £75 a year means to-day at least 
£2,000. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——.———— 
THE WELCOME TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I recognise heartily the excellent intention in the latter 
part of your article headed “ The Welcome to Mr. Chamberlain,” 
and I hope you will allow me to help you in your good work of 
softening the bitternesses of the controversy of to-day by 
pointing out one difficulty (quite apart from political differences) 
which, I think, hinders Home-rulers from feeling as friendly to 
the “ Liberal Unionists” as many of us would desire. This 
difficulty is the desire of many of the champions of the new 
party continually to pose, or to claim for their friends the right 
to pose, as suffering martyrs. Allow me to give one or two 
illustrations of my meaning. A prominent“ Unionist” only the 
other day announced that the Liberal Unionists had been “ex- 
pelled ” from the Eighty Club, when every one knew that they 
had resigned in consequence of having been defeated on a ques- 
tion of policy. 

Again; a distinguished Q.C. had been one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Hampstead Liberal Association. Disapproving 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, he had naturally used his position 
to prevent the Association from furthering that policy. But, 
equally naturally, the followers of Mr. Gladstone did not like to 
see him in that position, and, at the next election of officers, voted 
against his re-election to that office. Thereupon the Echo saw 
fit to read the Hampstead Liberals a lecture on their extra- 
ordinary intolerance towards an old and tried champion of the 
Liberal cause! This sort of thing is being constantly said, 
and it is the more irritating because we feel that there never 
were men who left a party who have suffered less than the 
“Unionists.” 

In the first place, the large numbers of the new party, and the 
important position which they have gained, free them from that 
position of loneliness which falls on stray deserters from a party. 

Secondly, without wishing to approve in the least of the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated manifesto about “ classes 





and masses,” it cannot be denied that his statement of fact 
is in the main correct; and that fact saves the Liberal Unionists 
from any social discomforts. Why, in this borough, the men who 
have joined the new party would, I am sure, laugh at the thought 
of their being “cut” by us who follow Mr. Gladstone. The 
danger would be quite the other way. I remember, only a week 
or so ago, hearing of a dinner-party given by a prominent 
Home-ruler, at which he and his wife were the only (or nearly 
the only) “ Gladstonians ” at the table. 

Thirdly, I think there has been every disposition among 
reasonable Home-rulers (and I believe that you, Sir, admit the 
existence of such people) to recognise the “ naturalness” of the 
conduct of the “ Unionists.” Strongly as we hold that Liberal 
principles involve Home-rule for Ireland, we fully admit that 
the opinions of leading Liberals have, till 1886, been, as a rule, 
on the other side; and we cannot, therefore, be surprised that a 
large body of intelligent and honourable men do not recognise 
suddenly the duty of changing long-cherished opinions, and are 
perhaps a little disposed to look with suspicion on those who 
have made that change. 

Of course I know that in the confusion of this crisis certain 
men have drifted to the front rank of the Liberal Party who 
have no recommendation but their bitter tongues, and who are 
as savage and unscrupulous on our side as Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord R. Churchill on the Conservative side. But I think 
no reasonable ‘‘ Unionists” will maintain that they have been 
deeply wounded by the abuse of Mr. Labouchere or Sir W. 
Harcourt; while if we have felt disgust at Lord R. Churchill’s 
attacks on the “old man in a hurry,” or Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pride in the “society of gentlemen,” we do not extend those 
feelings to those who are accidentally linked with those 
politicians. 

If, then, the “ Unionists ” will recognise that their position is 
not really so tragic or uncomfortable as their friends try to 
persuade them, a great cause of needless irritation will be 
removed from this controversy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

South Lodge, Squires Mount, Hampstead. C. E. Maurice. 


[We entirely agree that Liberal Unionists are not martyrs, 
nor do we see any injustice in removing Lib: ral Unionists from 
positions in which they impede the deliberately adopted policy 
of the majority of the Liberal Party. But Mr. Maurice hardly 
appreciates the very great pain with which many of the Liberal 
Unionists have found themselves compelled to desert their 
leader and their party, and to incur the charge of disloyalty and 
the suspicion of crypto-Toryism.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CLERICAL ADDRESS. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SPEcTaTOR.” | 
Sir,—I abstained from commenting on the main point in the 
letter addressed to you by the Vicar of Greenwich, under the 
conviction that some one better known to you than I am would 
perform that duty. I am, however, disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, and feeling that the matter ought not to be passed 
over, L write these few lines. 

It appears from his own statement that the Rev. Brooke 
Lambert struck out that paragraph in the address which, as 
coming from clergymen, was the most important,—namely, the 
condemnation of the Crimes Act. Having done this, he then 
signed, and his name is appended to the address in which that 
paragraph stands. Whether the Bishop and the Deans who 
were the leaders of these clerical Gladstonians should have 
received the name under such circumstances, is a grave ques- 
tion; but there can be no doubt that they ought to let the 
public know whether any other instances of this sort occurred ; 
and if so, how many.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Shenstone Vicarage. R. W. Essineton. 


THE WINE-TAX. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—When the general admiration at this stroke of financial 
genius has subsided, Cassandras will have a good time. Better, 
therefore, to prophesy as soon as possible. ‘“ Bread” and 
“twine,” being the old-fashioned necessaries, not luxuries, it is 
difficult for old-fashioned people to see the difference between a 
tax on one and a tax on the other. But the House seems to 
have received it with admiration. The supposed blow at “the 
classes” has delighted “the masses,”—from a Conservative 
Chancellor, too! And the temperance bodies are rejoicing in a 
great victory for “ the cause.” A truly all-round stroke, this. 
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What does it mean? To the rich men, who pay ever so much 
a dozen for their wines, nothing. Orthey would not stand it. To 
those who do not drink wine at all, nothing either. To the enor- 
mous number of the well-to-do and despised ‘“ middle class,” 
everything. They drink the light, sound wines, for health and 
for economy. Beer is too heavy, without constant physical 
exercise; spirits are “the devil in solution.” The light 
“ordinaire” champagnes, recently introduced at prices from 
24s. to 36s. a dozen, are a panacea of life to many of them, and 
they are gone. Twenty per cent. is too much to pay, even for 
State usury. 

The result seems plain ; and the temperance bodies, earnest, I 
believe, as they are, will, unless I am very much mistaken, 
realise their mistake shortly and sharply enough. The new 
Budget simply puts a premium on the most destructive 
“liquors” in the world, at the cost of the most innocent. It 
is the triumph of brandy. Since the days of the “ Decline and 
Fall,” I do not believe a more pernicious tax has been invented. 
Perhaps it is but another sign that those days are but being 
repeated in another Empire. This is a sumptuary law, and a 
tax on luxuries. Surely it might be confined to wines above a 
* necessary ” price.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wimbledon, March 28th. Herman MERIvALE. 

[We cannot agree with our correspondent. Sparkling wine is 
a luxury, and a luxury on which 20 per cent. is not too high a 
tax. We regard the tax with the utmost complacency.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE DECLINE OF THE TROUT. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—I have just read the article in the Spectator of March 17th 
on “ Trout-Fishing,’—I am almost ashamed to think with what 
gusto. To turn languidly over pages concerning the state of 
Europe, and the Oaths Bill, and to skim even the paper on 
** Genius and Domestic Life,” and then to rise like a trout ata 
May-fly, as soon as I come to this paper, is a confession which a 
man should make with a blush. But is there not much excuse ? 
Cooped up in dull London, hemmed in by brick and mortar, 
and by the dull brown canopy overhead, with the roar of its 
ceaseless tide thrusting itself upon me, is it not something to be 
borne away, before you know it, to the lonely place amidst the 
dear, familiar hills ; to have about one the great expanse of sky; to 
feel again the fresh south-west wind of blessed memory ; to stand 
in the narrow strip of meadow where the rushes grow, along the 
deep, peaty banks that give way here and there to white gravel 
and sand, the great stretch of moors lying about you on every side, 
with never a sound except the singing of the stream, and in front 
of you straight out there flies the dainty line,—“ March Brown,” 
and “ February Red,” and the “ Blue Upright.” The basket on 
the back grows heavier, so that we can sit at lunch with a good 
conscience. And now suddenly from behind, the water-bailiff 
startles one, as he comes noiselessly along,—“ There be a beauty 
lyin’ in that hole, yer honour. I’ve a seed ’en ’pon the feed a 
brave many times.” Creeping back a dozen paces, we work 
down again more carefully, and throw across the stream. 
“‘ Yew’m a-gettin’ near to mum now,I reckon,” whispers the 
keeper. Before the sentence is finished, there is—not a rise, but 
the fly sucked under with scarce a sign. <A turn of the wrist— 
‘* Ah, yew a-got ’en, yer honour!” Then a spring of three feet 
out of the water. Then down, down, sulkily ; but the pressure 
is a little too strong. Here, there, up again. It is no use; five 
minutes down-stream, and then tenderly leading him to a 
shelving gravel, in a moment more he lies on the bank. “I 
thought he was a fine fish, tew,” said the bailiff, filling his pipe 
from my pouch, whilst I sit down to refresh myself with a 
sandwich. 

Then came his views as to the decline of the trout. “ La, Sir, 
it ben’t a bit like it used to be. Why, I’ve a-knowed the time 
when you'd come out and take six and eight dozen and not 
count it wonderful, neither; but now you may call two or three 
dozen fish lucky for a day’s work.” 

“Over-fished P Nota bit, your honour. Why, bless’e, every- 
body fished in they times,—and there wasn’t no licenshes, neither. 
And there was a good many more folk living in these parts than 
thereisnow. No. I'll tell ’e what ’tis, Sir. Some do talk about 
the drainin’ of the land, and some about the dressing. Well, 
thickey land is neither drained nor dressed, and as for what they 
calls pollution, why folks up to London might shut up the public- 
houses if they could get anything for to drink so good as this. I— 
[with much emphasis }—I do know well enough what ’tis. Now 





that they’ve a got all these here rules and riglations, the fact 
is that the river is full of a lot of old, big fish that feed by night, 
They won’t ever rise to a fly,—and so they lie in their holes al} 
day like badgers; and then, come night, they go forth feedin’ 
*pon the small fish by the score. I’ll show your honour one down 
here to the big pool,—a great chap, so long as yourarm. You 
might so well throw in your hat for to catch ’en with ag 

a fly, every bit. Old Sir W—— C—— used to net ont 
they great big fellows every year. And they used to catch ’em 

with the night-lines and bankers. That’s what does the mig. 

chief. They’m so bad as otters, every bit. Only last year we 
turned out five hundred Loch Leven trout in a little pond, 
And—would you believe itP—one middling-sized trout got in 

somehow, and when we ran that pond out there wasn’t one of 

the fry left, and they couldn’t get out anyhow. That’s how ’tis, 

Sir. There’d be fish enough, plenty, if they would net out the 

old, overgrown trout that ben’t any good to anybody, but only 

a plague and a mischief. Good-mornin’, yer honour, and thank 

yew. I dowish ’e well.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A West-CountRyman, 








POETRY. 


PEACE. 
“ Wuo knows how often he offendeth ?” 
When Conscience’s white light burns dim 
In doubt of Right, that word descendeth 
Alone, from Him. 





We cannot tell; we see but blindly 
Thro’ the strange cross-lights given to all; 
By rule than all our own more kindly 
We stand, or fall. 


So if, in this inspired disorder 
We seem at times to lose our way, 
And by man’s laws to cross the border, 
We can but pray! 


We can but say, we know not wherefore 
Man’s evil may be oft God’s good: 
We think He understands ; and therefore 
*Tis understood. 


We can but feel, the mystic teaching 
Has told us over and again 
For God’s commands to slight the preaching 
Commands of men. 


Strange mystery! it was so for ever; 
Then let the yearning spirit rest, 
Through the long trouble of endeavour, 
Upon His breast. 


Know that He knows; all else will follow 
As surely as the light the dark, 
And as the flight of hawk or swallow 
Rests on the Ark. 


March 19th. Herman MERIvALE. 





“OH, THE WILD CHARGE HE MADE!” 


FRAGMENTS OF A CONVERSATION IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
COMMUNICATED BY MR. THOMAS EAVES. 





[‘ Three parts, and in many ways the most interesting parts politically, of the 
conversation have been left unpublished by me,”’—Mr, BLunt’s Letter, Times, 
March 26th, 1883, ] 





‘“ 
eee ee 


. And when already wasted by tubercular complaints, 

Their chiefs have gone to swell ‘the sweet societies of saints,’ 

T’ll run amuck from Malin Head to Ballinskelligs Bay, 

Feasting my eyes with fire by night and massacre by day; 

I'll re-enact the penal laws, I’ll resurrect the Pale, 

And with your aid obliterate the Irish Bull wholesale. 

Against the pig, ‘the unclean beast, ’ I’ll resolutely tilt, 

And T’ll force the population to adopt the Highland kilt. 

T’ll introduce the haggis, I’ll abolish Irish stew, 

And I’ll scalp each rogue who dares to brogue or drink of 
mountain-dew. 

I’ll root the shamrock from the sod, I’ll re-import the snake, 

I'll rase the peaks from off the Reeks, and drain Killarney’s 
lake, 
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I'll pulverise the Blarney Stone, I’ll gouge out Ireland’s Eye, 
And ship the Giant’s Causeway off to grace the Isle of Skye. 

- And when I’ve worked my wicked will, ’mid shrieks of ghoulish 

lee, 

ri blast the island from its base, I’ll tow it out to sea; 
And, acting on a gorgeous hint I’ve had from Mr. Goschen, 
Appropriate the sinking fund to drown it in mid-ocean ; 
That Erin’s exiles, homeward bound, across the surging main 
For Innisfail’s familiar shores, may look and look in vain.” 








BOOKS. 


——————_———_ 
GEORGE SAND.* 


A very charming study of George Sand, by M. Caro, of the 
French Academy, has lately been translated into, on the whole, 
excellent English by M. Gustave Masson, one of the Assistant- 
Masters of Harrow. As a psychological study, which it pro- 
fesses to be, it is admirably done. M. Caro brings to the work 
a keen critical power, a patient analysis, and a very sympathetic 
insight. While doing full justice to George Sand’s genius, he 
neither hides from himself nor from his readers how seriously 
her moral defects interfere with the high ideal she sets before 
herself in her literary work. Taking the leading points of her 
personal experience, M. Caro skilfully renders that experience 
into the pages of her novels. By no means a simple worshipper 
of her genius, he shows how her own and her friends’ systema- 
tised theories went far at ove time to ruin her work. Indeed, 
her transcendent imagination alone saved her from degenerating 
into the theorist and rhetorician. 

The study begins with a vivid little sketch of her early life. 
“ Asa little child, she would lose in endless reverie all sense of 
the world around her.’ When only four years old, her little 
brain would work upon the speculations of life and death until 
she wholly lost herself in the visions she had called up. Romance 
was the atmosphere she lived in. Before she was conscious of 
their meaning, she would compose stories which thrilled with 
delight or terror the little company of peasant-children she 
gathered round her by the fire. The circumstances of her 
birth, combined with the contending temperaments inherited 
from her parents, threatened at one time to develop a 
melancholy suicidal in its tendency. As she came to 
realise more clearly the history of her birth, she had 
almost resolved at one time to break altogether with her 
paternal relatives, renounce her grandmother’s fortune, and 
throw away all that might fit her for position in the world. The 
convent-school life which followed brought rest and fresh sources 
of interest. For some time she was foremost in the amusements 
and esteem of her comrades. From such an ardent temperament 
as George Sand’s, the reaction which followed was only to be ex- 
pected. The eager excitement of youthful escapades was not 
sufficient to hold her long. One day the deeper needs of her 
nature asserted themselves, and she gave herself up to devotion 
with the same ardour and fire which led her afterwards to 
abandon herself so completely to lower passions. Naturally 
this ill-disciplined enthusiasm wore itself out. But though the 
mystic vision faded completely, the spiritual sense never wholly 
left her. Plunged as she was in an immoral society, materialism 
never closed in upon her; and in later life, when passions had 
spent themselves, and bizarre enthusiasms were modified into 
more practical forms, she could be almost tender towards a 
Christianity she had left so long behind. 

Passing from her life to her novels, M. Caro shows how she 
drew her inspiration from two sources, Love and Nature. So 
far as the intention was concerned, her ideal of romance-writing 
was a high one. “A novel,’ she says, “should be as much a 
poetical as an analytical work. It requires true and even real 
situations and characters grouped about a type, intending 
to show forth the feeling or the principal idea of the book.” 
This was an early theory of hers. Her later expressions only 
tend to emphasise and enlarge this theory. In writing to a 
young aspirant to literary honours, she says:—“ You think you 
can produce without having amassed...... No, one cannot 
do so. It is necessary to have lived and searched. It is 
necessary to have digested much, to have loved and suffered 
and waited, and to be always labouring.” But this high ideal 
was often clouded by two adverse influences,—one from the 
outside, which showed itself in an exaggerated acceptance of 





* George Sand. By Elme Marie Caro, Member of the French Academy. 


Translated by Gustave Masson. London: George Routledge and Sons, 1888, 





the political nostrums of a peculiarly excitable time; the other 
from her own life, which fell far below the standard she 
raises in her novels. From this moral weakness few of her 
characters, even the best, are exempt. With great aims and 
much noble conception, in practical outcome her women at least 
rarely show any trace of the discipline and reticence which are of 
the essence of high moral action. No doubt many of her heroines 
fascinate and subdue criticism ; but taken apart from their lovely 
setting, few will bear a close analysis. In conception they are 
creations of noble and self-sacrificing love. In reality they are 
swept away by unresisted and altogether reprehensible passions. 
Viewed in relation to later French writers, George Sand’s novels 
may be called models of decorous propriety ; but although Zola 
and Daudet draw the dark side of life with horrible and photo- 
graphic truth, George Sand, while intending to raise mankind, 
often only succeeds in investing vice, and even crime, with a 
fictitious and demoralising fascination. Zola repels his readers 
by disgust. In reading Valentine or Indiana, one almost loses 
sense of their immorality through the soft light which is cast 
over the characters. 


In an able criticism on the part novels play in modern 
life, M. Caro touches on some of the inherent weaknesses of 
French fiction. From the superficial view taken of life, passion 
alone asserts itself. Weakness and timidity are the only causes 
for its absence. The ability to indulge in vice is the one rule 
recognised. Strength of principle is never allowed a counter- 
acting force. Idealism having vanished from the modern French 
novel, ideal virtues have no place there. The power to 
carry out high principle at the cost of personal suffering, 
cr still less of personal abnegation, does not enter into 
the conception. It would be looked upon as a waste of 
material,—a purposeless foregoing of experience and sensation 
that can only result in a stupid sort of sanctity. The picture of 
quiet strength is too simple to arouse interest, so force is rarely 
found on the side of virtue. Speaking of Zola, and others of 
the same school, M. Caro says :—‘ And what art is that, if it is 
art at all, which gives us a succession of degraded types, situa- 
tions alternately gloomy and violent, trivial scenes, and common 
or odious scandals, under colour of studies of manners, of the 
representation of the realities of our every-day life, which 
occupy an@ pursue our attention? ‘The incurable vice of the 
novel thus understood, would seem to be the negation of its 
legitimate aim, which is to raise mankind for a moment above 
the sadness and misery, the trivialities and tedium of every-day 
life, and to take him for a few hours into a world where he may 
at least change the course of his ideas and his commonplace 
cares, where feelings have more strength, characters more unity, 
passions more nobility, love more loftiness and duration, the sun 
more brightness.” And going on to give a graceful and 
generous tribute of praise to English and Russian novels, M. 
Caro says :— The two most recent forms of the novel, whether 
in George Eliot or Tolstoi, join to a foundation of realism which 
is demanded by the natural needs of the modern mind, severe 
aspirations and lofty aims that bring them singularly near, in 
certain points, to the ideal just described.” In this same 
category, no doubt, M. Caro would to a great extent place 
Madame Sand. As he says:—“*To seek by every possible 
means the most complete and enchanting expression of the 
dream of life,—is not this art? No one has more freely and 
more fully taught us the enchantments of this dream.” 

But it is in his analysis of her style that M. Caro is at his 
best. He begins by asking the question,—‘ What part does 
Madame Sand give to imagination, and what part to observa- 
tion? The question has often been thus cursorily decided ; an 
idealist and a romanticist, Madame Sand does not observe.” To 
so summary a settlement of such a question, M. Caro naturally 
objects, and also to the very usual but erroneous conclusion that 
the schools of observation and imagination, or, in other words, 
realism and idealism, are necessarily irreconcilable. That 
differing temperaments will naturally tend in particular direc- 
tions, is both to be expected and desired. As M. Caro says, 
Balzac and George Sand may be taken as examples of styles 
varying in their tendency without contradicting each other in 
their outcome. George Sand was no doubt before all things an 
idealist. Each novel may be said to be the embodiment of an 
idea. But once having admitted this, we find George Sand 
careful in observation and minute in detail. It is this enuncia- 
tion of the idea that is both the strength and the weakness of 
her novels, When that idea is simple and noble, the novel, how- 
ever much we may differ from its theory, is simple and noble in 
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its expression. This is seen in Jacques, which is the embodi- 
ment of her “ ideal of love in a man, a Stoic succumbing to love, 
and loving with the depth and loftiness which a Stoic can bring 
to such matter.” But in the novels of what M. Caro calls her 
“second period,” “ those which occupy Madame Sand’s literary 
life from 1840 to 1848 ...... the interest is certainly less 
sustained, and one’s sympathy, which is constantly repulsed, 
becomes chilled.” The motive has changed, and instead of 
“more or less idealised portraiture of the human heart, the 
analysis of the soul in fictitious situations,” we have “ the begin- 
ning of a socialistic lecture!” The inspiration has ceased to be 
from within, and comes now from the outside,—the theories of 
“doctrinal socialism.” In support of this criticism, M. Caro 
quotes her Compagnons du Tour de France, a work compara- 
tively little read in England, Horace, Jeanne—both of which 
would have been charming stories if divested of socialism and 
allegory—and Consuelo, with its oracle in Count Albert and its 
“universal communism.” But even these are fascinating reading 
by the side of such books as the Comtesse de Rudocstadt and Le 
Meunier d’Augebault. But these “humanitarian dreams” were 
to pass. The Revolution of 1848 was rudely to awaken her 
among many others. As M. Caro says, “it needed the terrible 
insurrection of June to break the charm and deliver the captive 
imagination :”— 

“After those disastrous days,” writes George Sand of herself, 
“being agitated and utterly heart-broken by the outward tempest, I 
strove to recover in solitude, if not in calmness, at least faith...... 
In moments such as these, a strong and powerful genius, like Dante, 
with his tears, with his wrath, with his sinews, a terrible poem, a 
drama full of tortures and lamentatione. In our day, the artist 
who is weaker and more sensitive, who is but the reflection and 
echo of a generation very like himself, feels the imperious need of 
turning away his eyes and diverting his imagination by returning 
to an ideal of calm, of innocence, and of contemplation. In times 
when the evil springs from the mutual misunderstandings and hatreds 
of men, the artist’s mission is to glorify gentleness, trust, and 
friendship, thus reminding his hardened or discouraged fellows that 
pure morals, tender feelings, and primitive equity are, or may still 
be, of this world. The way of salvation will not be found in direct 
allusions to existing evils, in an appeal to fermenting passions ; a 
sweet song, the sound of a rustic pipe, a tale to quiet little children 
and send them to sleep without fear or suffering,—these are 
better than the spectacle of actual evils darkened and intensified 
by fictitious colouring.” 

And La Petite Fadette was the fulfilment of the promise. 

It is impossible to follow M. Caro through his study of the 
whole course of George Sand’s inspiration. Enough has been 
given to show what admirable insight and tact he brings to his 
labour of love. A less sympathetic writer would not have dis- 
covered the noble idealism and high purpose still remaining in 
a nature whose actions will not bear examination. A less dis- 
criminating critic would have slurred over her defects and 
flattered her shortcomings. The present élwde escapes both 
these dangers. Itis a healthy and invigorating analysis of 
what constituted the greatness and marred the perfection of 
one who, in spite of all that can be urged to the contrary, will 
always hold her place among the classics of her nation. 





MR. HARE’S “PARIS,” AND “DAYS NEAR PARIS.”* 


_A very modest preface to a book of great merit is apt to render 
the reader doubly anxious to do full justice to such a work. It 
is when people have best realised how difficult is the task they 
have undertaken that they are least satisfied with the result of 
their efforts; and when they consider that what they have 
accomplished is inadequate, that they have achieved more than 
their predecessors. Anything more complete than Mr. Hare’s 
knowledge and information concerning the places he describes, 
or better selected and executed than the numerous illustrations 
he gives us, we can scarcely imagine. It is not so much 
of the author’s personal style that we have to speak, as 
of the manner in which he has chosen extracts and quota- 
tions from different works, describing the various places of 
interest in Paris. And of this there can be little but praise. 
Mere guide-book information is the kind of reading that can 
only be tolerated while one is visiting the places it refers to. 
Mr. Hare’s Paris, although fulfilling all the requirements of a 
guide-book, is so rich in varied and telling episodes of great 
intrinsic interest, that it may be read with considerable pleasure 
apart from the particular end it has in view,—namely, to 
familiarise the visitor to Paris with the historical and picturesque 
interest which it possesses in such a remarkable degree. 

In the opening chapter of his work, Mr. Hare observes that 











* Paris; and, Days Near Paris. By Augustus J. OC. Hare. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 





Englishmen who visit Paris generally describe it as “a charming 
modern city, from which the picturesqueness of an historic past 
has been utterly obliterated.” To any one at all acquainted 
with the vast historic interest of Paris, this view, formulated 
by persons for whom the French capital consists of the Champs 
Elysées, central Boulevards, and the streets in their immediate 
neighbourhood, is peculiarly irritating. But such a remark ag 
the following, from so well-informed and competeat an authority 
as Mr. Hare, fairly astonishes us :—“ Absorbed in the pursuit 
of pleasure—setting the fashions of ladies’ dress to the universe 
—Paris has probably had less influence upon literature or art 
than any of the other great capitals.” No one would deny that 
the French are fond of pleasure, and that they have the peculiar 
faculty of carrying it to an extreme degree. For this very 
reason they probably gauge its resources, and arrive at the 
conviction of its vanity sooner than other people, and it is 
perhaps foreigners who mostly profit by the pleasures of 
Parisian life. But who can be ignorant of the almost universal 
influence exercised by Paris on modern art? This influence, 
which is apparent in almost every art exhibition opened in the 
present day, has become a universally recognised fact, and 
people have ceased to wonder at the number of different 
nationalities which may be found congregated in any repre- 
sentative Paris studio. It is not the moment to discuss whether 
the influence of French literature of the present age is of the best 
kind; but that it exists is undeniable, and we believe that the 
realistic school originated in France is, and will be, more worthily 
represented in England than by such works as those of Mr, 
George Moore. 

Without deploring the fact, Mr. Hare remarks that the spirit 
of religion seems to have died in France. The laicisation of the 
Paris hospitals is one of the countless evidences of the truth of 
this assertion. The Hétel Dieu and the Hdpital St. Louis are 
now the only institutions of the kind where religious nurses are 
allowed to tend the sick, and that they will be suffered to continue 
their disinterested services many months longer, is more than 
doubtful. The Conseil Municipal of Paris, composed for the 
most part of men who have obtained the votes of the populace 
by loud professions of democratic principles, and still louder 
abuse of those occupying a higher stand than themselves,. 
are actively sweeping away all emblems or symbols of 
religious feeling, believing—according to their lights—that. 
nothing can continue to exist where there is no material 
evidence of it. The following enlightened remark, made 
by one of their body in an address on the centenary of 
General Hoche, delivered last year at Versailles, is worth 
recording, as admirably illustrating the spirit by which they 
are animated :—“ Autrefois on croyait 4 l’existence de Dieu; 
maintenant qu’on sait que Dieu n'ewiste pas,” &e. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that those who continue to believe in a 
Divine Being in spite of the teachings of their superiors, should 
be among the first victims of the curious form of progress in 
France, which consists in suppressing every tendency towards 
reverence for something that human wisdom or calculation cannot 
explain. But atheistic bigotry is no less relentless than religious 
bigotry, and at an earlier period of civilisation its forms of perse- 
cution might have been no less terrible. But although this 
anti-religious crusade cannot fail to produce certain disastrous 
results, these can be but transitory. Religion is not a fashion, 
nor yet a custom that may be forbidden, and so disappear; and 
efforts to treat it as such, proceeding from minds incapable of 
realising by what subtle power it takes a hold on the human 
soul, will no more destroy religion than the ass which was 
accused of drinking up the moon, and which Carlyle tells us “did 
not drink up the moon, but only the reflection of the moon in its 
own poor water-pail.” But we are wandering from our task,. 
which is to show how vastly interesting a few days in Paris may 
be made with such guidance as is afforded us by Mr. Hare’s work.. 


From the Tuileries and Louvre he leads us to the Faubourg 
du Temple and the Marais, which is especially rich in relics of 
the past. In the heart of the Marais is the Rue des Francs 
Bourgeois, still containing the hdtel of Madame de Sévigné, 
and leading into the Square des Vosges, one of the most repre- 
sentative remains of a past age. Planned by Sully, and carried 
out by the orders of Henri [V. (who did not, however, live to 
see it terminated), the Place Royale, as it was then called, was 
the residence of many celebrated personages. Marion de Lorme 
lived here, and her house was inhabited later by Victor 
Hugo, where he probably composed his tragedy on the 
famous courtisane. Preserving as it does its ancient aspect, 
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with its high-roofed houses, faced with faded red brick and | 


pale yellow stone, and supported by solid colonnades, the 
Place des Vosges has a picturesque and somewhat quaint 
character, curiously in contrast with the “wide streets and 
featureless houses” of the present day, which doubtless are 
cheerful in their general effect, but endlessly monotonous and 
wanting in variety of detail, Anything more unquaint than 
the aspect of modern Paris, we cannot imagine; but then, 
quaintness is not a French characteristic, as is proved by their 
having no word to express it, the nearest equivalent being 
bizarre, which means rather queer than quaint. After visiting 
Pére la Chaise and the Place de la Bastille, with its confusion of 
hideous and heroic associations, we are brought to the islands in 
the Seine, which form matter for a very interesting chapter. 
Amongst the various features of interest in the Tle de la Cité, 
perhaps none is more popular with a certain class of the Paris 
population than the Morgue. The following passage, extracted 
from Zola’s Thérése Raquin, though possessing a certain 
grotesque humonr, is perhaps the best and truest description 
that has been given of this dreary spectacle :— 

“ La Morgue est un spectacle a la portée de toutes les bourses, que 

se payent gratuitement les passants, pauvres ou riches. La porte est 
ouverte, entre qui veut. Il y a des amateurs qui font un détour pour 
ne pas Manquer une de ces représentations de la mort. Lorsque les 
dalles sont nues, les gens sortent, désappointés, volé3, murmurant 
entre leurs dents. Lorsque les dalles sont bien garnies, lorsqu’il y a 
un bel étalage de chair humaine, les visiteurs se pressent, se donnent 
des émotions 4 bon marché, s’épouvantent, plaisantent, applaudissent 
ou sifflent comme au thédtre, et se retirent satisfaits, en déclarant 
que la Morgue est réussie ce jour-]i.’’ 
Zola might have added that there are “ amateurs” who (like 
a poor little Palais-Royal actress we know of) choose their 
residence in the vicinity of the Morgue, in order to be on the 
spot when anything more than usually attractive is on view. 

The Rue St. Jacques, which runs southward from the Ile de 
la Cité, contains the Church of Saint Jacques dau Haut Pas, 
built in the seventeenth century, partly at the expense of the 
Dachesse de Longueville, who died ‘‘dans une grande dévotion,” 
but lived the best years of her life in quite a different spirit. 
Having to accompany her husband to Normandy in his capacity 
of Governor of that province, she was “ fort chagrine de quitter 
la cour; elle y avait laissé des gens qu’elle amait mieux que son 
mari, une personne surtout, de sorte que le temps lui dura 
bien.” Refusing to join in any of the pursuits or pleasures 
offered by her new surroundings, she remained indifferent to 
every form of entertainment. It being finally asked of her, 
* Qu’aimez-vous, donc?” ‘Que voulez-vous que je vous 
dise?”’ she answered; “je n’aime point le plaisir innocent.” 
Many people’s troubles arise from the same cause as those 
of the Dachesse de Longueville, but few realise their origin 
8) clearly or could formulate it so tritely. It is difficult 
to associate tragic events of a past age with a place of so 
cheerful and modern an aspect as the Place de la Concorde. 
And yet it was here that Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were 
guillotined, and that more than 2,800 persons were put to death 
between 1793 and 1795 for the part they had taken, or had failed 
to take, in the Revolution, which Vergniaud likens, in the former 
case, to “ Saturn devouring his own children.” 

Taken altogether, the historic records of Paris seem to ring 
the changes on one long series of human injustice and suffering, 
relieved in many instances by examples of human heroism and 
devotion. Nearly every political disturbance seems to have been 
made the pretext of endless bloodshed (in which nearly every 
one seems to have had a hand), to such an extent, indeed, that 
we wonder at length how a nation that can record such a series 
of wanton and wholesale butcheries should sentimentalise over 
the life of the most depraved criminals until we are made to 
feel that we should reserve our sympathy for the murderer, and 
not his victim, and should have too much humanity to let 
simple justice take its course. But the French nation always 
reminds us of certain men of genius who will produce a 
sublime conception one day, and on the next will participate in 
the most degrading orgy, their mission being rather to originate 
than to accomplish. But by their conceptions they have called 
into life latent impulses in those incapable of originating them, 
but capable of carrying them out, and by some subtle secret— 
the exclusive possession of genius—have amalgamated the 
human and divine. 

Mr. Hare’s second volume, entitled Days Near Paris, is no 
less complete than his work on Paris, and if the historic asso- 
ciations of its environs are not of such thrilling interest as those 
of Paris itself, they leave a pleasanter impression on the mind. 





In describing the Bois de Vincennes, Mr. Hare dwells upon a 
pleasing side of French character which few who have lived 
among the people can have failed to observe :— 


“Under every tree, along the edge of every lawn, by the bank of 
every stream, are family picnic parties, easily satisfied, and intensely 
happy. Stolid Englishmen are astonished at the eagerness with which 
grown-up people are playing at ball or battledore. Nowhere is the 
light-hearted, kindly, cheery character of the French middle classes 
seen to greater advantage. In England, such a scene would be an 
orgy ; here, all is quiet enjoyment,—coarseness, drunkenness, rough- 
ness are unknown.” 





CLEMENT AND ORIGEN.* 

OnE sometimes wonders what the Rev. John Bampton, who, 
some hundred and forty years ago, furnished the means for a 
perpetual polemic, which was “to confirm and establish the 
Christian Faith, and confute all heretics and schismatics,”’ would 
have thought of some of the structures raised upon his founda- 
tion. No more learned. temperate, aud reasonable discourses 
have been preached under the title of Bampton Lectures than 
those which Dr. Bigg has given us in this volume. Still, it 
would be possible to describe them as being substantially an 
apology for two teachers, of whom one is a decanonised saint, 
and the other an anathematised heretic. This, perhaps, is to 
state the case too strongly. Though Clement VIII. banished 
his great namesake from the roll of the Roman martyrology, yet 
the Gallican Church, in this matter, at least, preserving its in- 
dependence of judgment, has never ceased to keep his festival. 
As to Origen, the anathema pronounced on him—f, indeed, it 
was pronounced—by the Council of Constantinople, will be 
counterbalanced in many minds by the admiration felt for him 
by some of the most illustrious doctors of the Church, by 
Athanasius and by Basil, by Gregory of Nazianzum and by 
Gregory of Nyssa. Jerome, indeed, condemned him (though 
in earlier days he had bestowed upon him emphatic, even 
exaggerated praise); but Jerome’s condemnatious may some- 
times, as in the case of Chrysostom, be treated with but little 
respect. There can be little doubt that the tendency of religious 
thought in these days, wherever it is free to move, will be to 
condone the errors, if errors they were, of the Alexandrian 
teachers, and to put a higher and yet higher value on their 
contributions to the true science of Christian life. 

No inconsiderable part of the speculations of Clement and 
Origen may be dismissed altogether from consideration. They 
included in their inquiries, according to the habits of thought in 
which they had been bred, matters which are beyond haman 
knowledge ; they attempted to solve problems which are in 
themselves insoluble. It is true that it was no idle passion for 
speculation that prompted them. They found these questions 
already subjects of discussion, and they attempted to find 
answers that would vindicate the Christian conception of the 
divine government. It seems, for instance, a quite profitless 
matter to inquire whether the human soul has pre-existed. But 
if it seems so to us, it had not that appearance for men of the 
time of Clement and Origen. ‘“ Time,’ as Dr. Bigg puts it, 
“has delivered a sufficient verdict”’ on the thesis. But, as he 
well goes on, “it was no mere arbitrary crotchet, but a serious 
and systematic attempt to explain and vindicate the distributive 
justice of God. Origen was the first to apply it in this way ; 
but the belief itself was one that had an imposing array of 
authority, both Pagan and Jewish, in its favour, and might 
even claim support from the well-known passage in St. John’s 
account of the healing of the man who was born blind.” 

There is another part of the Alexandrian teaching which 
requires to be dealt with in another way. Its place in the his- 
torical succession of Christian doctrine must never be forgotten. 
The lives of Clement and Origen together occupy what may be 
roughly described as the second half of the second and the first 
half of the third centuries. The settlement of orthodox doc- 
trine that was to be made at Nicwa was still seventy years distant 
from the end of this period. The two great teachers had to 
deal with an imperfect theological apparatus and an unsettled 
terminology. ‘To borrow a simile from commerce, they had to 
do business without the recognised medium of exchange. 
Clement, for instance, may be said to be unsound on the 
doctrine of the personality of the Holy Ghost. He certainly 
does not state it in the precise terms that we fiud in the 
formularies of after-times. But then, the term “ Procession,” 
which Christendom has agreed to accept as defining the relation 





* The Christian Platonists of Alexandria: the Bampton Lectures of 1886, By 
Charles Bigg, D.D, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1886. 
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of the Holy Spirit to the Godhead, had not then been invented. 
Dr. Bigg puts the case with admirable force :— 


“Theology is the only ungrateful science. She crushes her builders 
with the very stones they helped to pile. Among the greatest of 
these builders were Clement and Origen. We must ask what they 
found to build with. We must throw ourselves back into the days 
when tradition was in the making, and beliefs, which afterwards 
seemed eternal truths, had as yet occurred to no man. We 
must compare them not with Anselm, or Augustine, or Basil, 
or Athanasius, but with Irenaeus, or Tertullian, or Hippolytus, 
or Jastin; and where these disagree we must allow that there 
was as yet no definite creed. If we compare the creed of 
the fourth century with that of the second, we cannot deny that 
there has been development. There has been no demonstrable 
change, if by change we mean shifting of ground or alteration of 
principle. Yet doctrine is not the same thing as sentiment, nor tech- 
nical formularies as implicit belief. ‘The Church of Origen is no more 
the Church of the Athanasian Creed, than the Parliament of Charles I. 
is the Parliament of Queen Victoria.” 


Another line of thought with which the names of the two 
teachers is inseparably connected, is the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. It is in Origen, however, that this assumes 
a really important form :— 


‘He held that innumerable passages in both Testaments have no 

‘sense at all except as Allegories. Neither Clement nor Philo ex- 
pressly affirmed this, though the idea certainly lurked within their 
minds. But Origen was not the man to disguise from himself or 
from others the exact nature of what he was doing. Many passages 
of Scripture, he says, are excluded from belief by physical impossi- 
bility. Such are those which speak of morning and evening before 
the creation of the Sun, the story of the Fall, and the carrying up of 
our Lord into an exceeding high mountain by Satan in the Tempta- 
tion. Others again imply moral impossibilities. Such are those 
which speak of the child as punished for the sin of the parent, the 
law that on the Sabbath no Jew should take up a burden or move 
from his place, the precepts of the Saviour not to possess two coats, 
to pluck out the offending eye, to turn the right cheek to him that 
has smitten the left. Yet another class are rejected by the enlightened 
conscience. Such are the adventures of Lot, the cruelties of the 
Jewish wars, the execrations of the Psalms. All these antinomies of 
Scripture were forced upon him on one side by the Ebionite and 
‘Gnostic, on the other by the Greek philosopher, who was beginning 
to study the Bible in a spirit of not wholly unfriendly curiosity, and 
was violently repelled by these proofs, as he thought them, of Jewish 
barbarism. Origen felt the embarrassment most acutely, and his 
fearless logic saw but one way of escape. These passages, he 
admitted, in their literal sense are not true. Why, then, urged the 
adversary, are they found in what you Christians call the Word of 
God? To this he replied that, though in one sense untrue, they are 
in another the highest, the only valuable truth. They are permitted 
for an object. These impossibilities, trivialities, ineptitudes, are 
wires stretched across our path by the Holy Spirit, to warn us that 
we are not in the right way. We must not leap over them; we 
must go beneath, piercing down to the smooth, broad road of the 
spiritual intelligence. They are the rough outer husk, which repels 
the ignorant and unfit reader, but stimulates the true child of God 
to increased exertion. The letter is the external garb, often sordid 
and torn, but ‘the king’s daughter is all-glorious within.’ It is as if 
the sunlight streamed in through the crannies of a ruinous wall ; 
the wall is ruinous in order that the sunlight may stream in.”’ 
This was Origen’s attempt to deal with a serious difficulty 
which may be said still to confront the believer. Even in his 
day, it had the disadvantage of being possible only to the inner 
circle of illuminated minds. To us, it may still suggest many 
beautiful and instructive thoughts; but, as a whole, it is 
obviously impossible. We must find our escape from this diffi- 
culty in a large interpretation of the zorvuspas xai woruTpezas ; 
of the writer to the Hebrews. 

But of all the topics which Clement and Origen handled, their 
eschatology is perhaps that which has now the most absorbing 
interest. We do not see that Dr. Bigg mentions that bold 
speculation to which Macaulay referred when he wrote of that 
ultimate restoration of the Evil One “ which Origen confidently 
expected, and of which Tillotson did not despair.” This, indeed, 
is a matter on which we may without loss profess ourselves 
agnostics. On that side of the question which concerns the 
destinies of man, Dr. Bigg sums up the matter thus :— 

‘Neither Clement nor Origen is properly speaking a Universalist. 
Nor is Universalism the logical result of their principles. For 
af the goodness of God drew them in one direction, the Freedom of 
the Will, their negative pole, drove them with equal force in the 
other. Neither denied the eternity of punishment. What is known 
as the Poena Damni—exclusion that is from the sight of God—they 
held would never cease. The soul that has sinned beyond a certain 
point can never again become what once it might have been. The 
‘wise fire’ will consume its evil fuel; anguish, remorse, shame, 
distraction, all torment will end when ‘the wood, the hay, the straw’ 
are burnt up. The purified spirit will be brought home; it will no 
longer rebel ; it will acquiesce in its lot; but it may never be admitted 
within that holy circle where the pure in heart see face to face. Even 
this general cessation of ‘the pain of sense’ they hoped, but did not 
venture to affirm. Man tramples on God’s goodness here; he 
may scorn and defy it for ever. And so long as he answers ‘I will 
not ’ to the eternal ‘ Thou shalt,’ so long must hisagony endure...... 





This question lies so near the roots of life, it is united by such tender 
fibres to our dearest hopes and fears, that it cannot be touched without 
a thrill. Hence it is seen through the mist of love and horror, and 
these two emotions intensify one another. The thought of the City 
of Destruction adds wings to the pilgrim’s feet ; and while he rejoices 
with trembling over his own salvation, he cannot wish that the pur- 
suing fury should seem less vengeful toothers. Hence there has been 
much diversity. Words have been employed in very different senses, 
Points, upon which high authorities have insisted as vital, are treated 
by other authorities not less high as subordinate and immaterial. Yet 
if we fix our attention upon the language of the wisest teachers, 
there is also considerable agreement. As to the instruments of the 
Divine Retribution, there is no longer any serious dispute. Nor per- 
haps will any one now deny, that the first object of chastisement ig 
the amendment of the sinner, and that if in any case it appears to 
lead to a different issue, the cause is in the sinner himself...... 
To the Alexandrines every man that lives is a child of God, a 
possessor of the divine grace, inasmuch as he bears within him, in 
his reason and his conscience, the image of the Divine Word. It 
may be that he has cast down and broken the image, that he has 
wholly embruted himself. But unless he has sunk to this frightful 
depth by his own free will, unless he has ceased to be a man, the 
Alexandrines held that we may leave him with fearful hope to the 
judgment of God. The later theologians took a far more sombre 
view. They who are in the Church and they only are within the pale 
of the Divine Love. Upon the excommunicate, the unbaptised, the 
— the door is shut. This is the real distinction between the 
wo.’ 


We have been content to describe rather than to review some 
part of the contents of Dr. Bigg’s volume, while we have left other 
parts altogether untouched,—e.g., the first lecture, dealing with 
Philo and the Gnostics, and the seventh, which treats of “ The 
Reformed Paganism,” its Oriental and Greek antecedents, and 
its development in Trinitarian and Unitarian Platonism. Nor 
can we do more than refer to some interesting points of Christian 
life and practice of which the lectures make incidental notice, 
—the relation of the Eucharist and the Agape, and the yet 
imperfect development in Clement’s days of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. We shall have fulfilled our object if we send the 
student of theology to Dr. Bigg’s admirable volume. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Whose Wife Shall She Be? is thoroughly good in ever so many 
of the ways in which a novel can be good; and yet we hesitate 
to speak of it as a thoroughly good novel. If the foregoing 
sentence sounds wilfully paradoxical, we can only declare that we 
have no intention to propound a paradox; but the impressions 
left upon the mind by Mr. Stanley Little’s book are of such a 
kind that it is difficult to indicate them in a plain, straight- 
forward, unparadoxical manner. ‘The writing is throughout 
admirable, the writing of a man with a fine natural gift of ex- 
pression which has been perfected by careful culture,—vigorous 
without strain or spasm, graceful without affectation, and pic- 
turesque with that legitimate literary picturesqueness which is 
quite a different thing from the pseudo-pictorial picturesqueness 
attempted by writers who fail to perceive the fixed limitations 
of the vehicle of language in the matter of form and colour. 
Nor is this all. Several of the portraits prove that Mr. Little 
can not only conceive character, but can render his conception 
realisable; while his invention and handling of incident are 
both admirable. We think that the one defect of the book, which 
has to be set against so many good qualities, may best be described 
as a lack of that unity which can alone be given by the dominance 
of one controlling artistic idea. The general features of the novel 
are not unlike those of Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, the 
young painter, Ralph Legh, being the new Wilhelm; but even 
Goethe’s work was called by Niebuhr a menagerie of tame 
animals, and Mr. Little’s story is altogether deficient in organic 
vitality. We fail to see the drift of it, and though with regard 
to most novels this would be an altogether irrelevant criticism, it 
is not irrelevant here. We want to realise the influence upon 
the nature of Ralph of his association with three such different 
women as Gwendoline Milford, Mrs. Landford, and Grace Har- 
land—who may be said to fill the place of Mignon—and we think 
Mr. Little intends that we should realise it; but somehow the 
intention is not carried into effect. Then, too, there is a great 
deal of very good art-talk; but it is only good art-talk, and we 
cannot help feeling that it ought to leave something behind it 





* (1.) Whose — Shall She Be? the Story of a Painter’s Life. By James 
Stanley Little. ondon: Spencer Blackett.——(2.) Molly's Story. Edited b. 
Frank Merryfield. 3 vols. London: Ward and Downey.—(3.) A Life-Interest, 
By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.-—(4.) The Woman 
He Loved. By A. N. Homer. 3 vols, London: F. V. White and Co.—(5.) 
More Than He Bargained For. By J. Robert Hutchinson. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.—(6.) Virginia Tennant. By the Author of ‘ Christina North,” &. 2 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.—(7.) The Jacksons of Jackgate : a Cumber- 
land Story. By “Elma.” London: Remington and Co.—(8.) Only an Adver- 
tisement. By O. L. Martin. London: Elliot Stock. 
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which it does not leave. Of course, we may have mistaken Mr. 
Little’s aim; but if so, he is surely partly responsible for our 
error, for we think that most intelligent readers will feel with 
us that the book is not intended to be a piece of mere decorative 
work. Where the writer succeeds, his success is unmistakable. 
Some of the incidents and situations taken apart could not well 
be better than they are, the episode of Ralph’s first meeting with 
the siren, who turns out to be Lyonel Ravenhill’s sister, being 
specially effective. Indeed, to return to our first verdict, the 
story is so good in many ways, that we are all the more dis- 
appointed when we are compelled to admit that it is not good in 
every way ; and we are, at the same time, tempted to make com- 
plaints that would never occur to us were the novel a poor one. 
This may be unjust ; but we think it is natural. 


Though it is now a good long time since Mr. Henry James 
and Mr. W. D. Howells began to cry aloud and to let their 
voices be heard in the street, there are still people sufficiently 
barbaric to enjoy a story which is a story and nothing more,— 
which has no “analysis,” no “subtlety,” but only the quick 
movement of lively incident. To such unsophisticated readers 
Molly’s Story may be unreservedly commended. It deals with 
eighteenth-century life, and is written very much in the eighteenth- 
century manner,—the easy, garrulous, and yet, when one comes 
to examine it, thoroughly direct and businesslike manner of 
Fielding and Goldsmith. The story is told by Molly Russell, a 
confidential servant in the family of Squire Blackburn; and as 
Molly has never learned to write, her family chronicle is supposed 
to have been transcribed from her dictation by her young mistress, 
at a time when both mistress and maid are young no longer, but 
have lived their life, and are resting peacefully after a long 
and exciting journey. There will probably be some difference 
of opinion, both among critical and uncritical readers, as 
to the wisdom of the author in reproducing so closely the 
colloquial phraseclogy of an uneducated woman, and no doubt 
this kind of thing is apt to be wearisome because it is generally 
badly done, with an exaggerated accentuation of peculiarities; 
but here it is really well done, and we incline to think that the 
air of verisimilitude achieved by the homely style of narrative 
was worth achieving. Molly herself is very much alive, and she 
certainly manages to give life to the people whose story she tells. 
The good Blackburns are not too good; we are permitted to see 
some of their little weaknesses: and if the bad Thornwoods are 
a little too bad, we are not allowed to forget that their portraits 
are painted by an artist with a strong bias against them. The 
usual materials of such a tale are handled with unusual skill. 
Highwaymen, gipsies, and press-gangs all put in an appearance. 
We havea successful runaway marriage, an unsuccessful attempt 
at abduction, a contested election ending in an impromptu duel, 
a trial for murder, a small-pox epidemic, and we know not what 
besides. Indeed, Molly’s Story is from first to last naturally 
conceived and capitally told, a really good example of a kind of 
fiction which, though at present unfashionable, is always 
enjoyable. 

Mrs. Alexander is a skilful story-weaver, and A Life-Interest 
is one of the cleverest and most workmanlike of her numerous 
novels. The title is decidedly ill-chosen, for the life-interest to 
which it refers has nothing to do with the action of the story, 
and is only mentioned once or twice in a quite casual way; but 
this is not a matter of consequence, and careful readers of reviews 
must have noticed that when a reviewer falls foul of a title, he 
does so because he can find little or nothing else to complain of. 
This is the case here. We will not say that all the incidents 
are probable; but they are as probable as we have a right to 
expect them to be in a novel of this kind, and are so well dove- 
tailed together that we have none of that feeling of passing over 
rough places which often does much to spoil our pleasure in a 
story that is, in the main, good. Mrs. Alexander’s treatment 
of character is equally successful. We may, for example, 
think that Mrs. Acland is incredible, and for the credit of 
human nature we should like to believe her so; but as 
we trace her unpleasant career, we cannot lay our finger 
on any single spot and say that there the incredibility comes 
in. Perhaps we are most inclined to doubt when Mrs. 
Acland allows Mr. Vere Ellis to see that she is fully aware of 
his villainous designs upon her step-daughter, and is neverthe- 
less disposed to aid rather than to thwart him; but the revolt- 
ing situation has been so carefully led up to, that we have to 
acknowledge the doubt to be unreasonable, and to accept the 
objectionable woman as not too bad for belief. The hero and the 
heroine, on the other hand, impose no strain, real or apparent, 





upon our credibility, and are a very pleasantly and naturally con- 
ceived pair, the softening influence of adversity upon Marjory’s 
really noble, but at first not altogether attractive character, being 
portrayed with real truth to Nature. Dick Cranston also develops 
during the course of the story. When first we make his acquaint- 
ance, we feel that he has a large and generous nature; but his 
latent strength of character is only revealed when he is removed 
from his mother’s blighting influence, and compelled to face the 
world alone. The subsidiary characters are equally successful, 
aod A Life-Interest is well up in the second rank of good novels. 

It is probable—indeed, we should say it is certain—that the 
first initial on the title-page of The Woman he Loved stands for 
Anne or Amelia, rather than for Andrew or Adrian ; and the 
author in various single passages, and still more in the general 
tone of her book, pays the tribute of imitation to that other 
feminine writer who chooses to be known as “ Ouida.” The 
novel is not deficient in a certain not very valuable kind of 
cleverness, but it is impossible that it should be admired by 
any really judicious reader, for the reason that its central con- 
ception is altogether untrue to the plain facts of life. We do 
not underrate the redemptive power of love—indeed, we should 
say that it is almost impossible to overrate it—nor do we deny 
that love could save and glorify even a woman as bad as Ada 
Devereaux, if her nature, in spite of its depravity, had been one 
into which a true love could find entrance. Our contention 
is that hers was nof such a nature,—that the very quality 
of her depravity consisted in the fact that she was in- 
capable of such love; and therefore the conclusion of the 
story is an immoral conclusion, using the word “immoral” not 
in its specialised colloquial sense, but as indicating that blind- 
ness to the action of the fixed ethical laws of human nature 
which is just as culpable in a novelist as a similar blindness to 
mechanical laws would be in an architect or an engineer. We 
have dwelt exclusively upon this point because Ada Devereaux 
is the only character of any real interest or importance in the 
story. Lilian Fabyn is certainly a sweet and loveable girl, but 
she is dragged into the novel rather than made an integral 
figure, and her melancholy love-story is an item of gratuitous 
sadness. The “he” of the title is a very poor thing, and his 
servant Wilson is worth a score of him,—in fact, Wilson has 
not only real character, but capacities for heroism in which all 
the other personages in the book are woefully deficient. As for 
the literary style, the less said the better. We cannot quote all 
the gems of metaphor and expression which we have discovered; 
but we may note the references to a barrier which “ was steadily 
rearing its head,” and to the fact that Lilian would not leave 
Devonshire “ when everybody was enjoying themselves.” This 
last felicity of style is a fine specimen of “ English as she is 
wrote ” by the feminine novelist of the period. 

Judging from recent stories of life in India, it seems that to 
such stories a hidden treasure is essential; but the hidden 
treasure in More Than He Bargained For is rather a delusion. 
It is led up to most assiduously, and we expect great things 
from it; but nothing comes as the reward to our expectations, 
and when, nearly at the close of the book, we see the treasure for 
the first time, it has entirely lost its interest, and we care no 
more for it than for a five-pound note which belongs to some- 
body else. It must be added that Tom Flinn, the villain of the 
plot, is a remarkably unpleasant specimen of the thorough-faced 
Anglo-Indian profligate, and that the majority of the more 
respectable characters are a trifle colourless; but, in spite of 
these manifest defects, the book is readable—indeed, interesting 
—in virtue of the briskness of the style and the quick movement. 
of the narrative. It contains, moreover, in the person of the 
wily, miserly, but honest Mahommedan, Hoosein Khan, one 
freshly and strongly conceived character, and the story of the 
struggle in his mind between love of gold and love for his 
foster-daughter, is a vigorous piece of work. Mr. Hutchinson 
must excuse us if we make the concluding remark that a very 
free-and-easy manner is apt to degenerate into a flippant and 
slipshod manner; also, that if foreign words or phrases are 
introduced, it is well that due attention should be paid to their 
spelling. 

If it were necessary to describe Virginia Tennant by a single 
epithet, we should speak of it as a pre-eminently ladylike book. 
Its style and tone are irreproachable, its characters are 
pleasantly but not impressively lifelike, its incidents are obvious 
and perhaps a trifle commonplace ; and though it is difficult to 
find any distinct fault with the book, the reader cannot help 
feeling that it is rather tamer than it ought to be. Before we 
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have finished the first few chapters, we feel sure that we know 
quite well what the quiet course of the story will be, and all our 
anticipations are fulfilled, though the freedom from undue ex- 
citement, or, indeed, from excitement of any kind, is more abso- 
lute than we could possibly have expected. The “true love” of 
Virginia and Norton Stansfield is a somewhat sluggish stream ; 
and the efforts of Mrs. Stansfield and the very shadowy villain, 
Marshall, to mar the smoothness of its running are so obviously 
inadequate to the end, that they cast not the slightest cloud 
on our calm assurance that all will come right. The art is 
throughout singularly careful and conscientious, and therefore 
the general effect is pleasant ; the book being only disappointing 
because it has not any one of its many good qualities developed 
to a sufficient degree to impress the imagination of the reader. 

The Jacksons of Jackgate is a story of rural life in Cumber- 
land, told in an easy, vivacious, and cultivated style. Perhaps 
we ought to withdraw the epithet “rural,” because, though 
accurately descriptive, it is suggestive of more or less epigram- 
matic peasants, while this story has an aristocratic flavour, and 
deals almost exclusively with “county families,” much space 
being devoted to the doings of the feminine members of such 
families who are deeply interested in the Primrose League and 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. The heroine is certainly an out- 
sider—a very respectable and charming one, but an outsider 
nevertheless—and though for some time she seems to have a 
good chance of entering the charmed circle, we leave her, like 
Moore’s Peri, without the gates. There is, of course, some love- 
making in the book; but the love-making, like everything else, 
seems to belong to very genteel comedy, rather than to the life 
of flesh-and-blood human beings. Many pleasant things might 
be said, and said truthfully, of the execution of The Jacksons of 
Jackgate, but no execution will quite atone for pervading thin- 
ness of substance. 

We need say very little about Only an Advertisement, except 
that it is a very fairly constructed and well-written tale of the 
old-fashioned kind, in which the interest depends upon rapid 
succession of incident rather than upon delineation of character, 
though character is handled with a creditable amount of con- 
sistency and verisimilitude. The advertisement referred to in 
the title is issued by a lodging-house keeper, who by the death 
of a lady-lodger has had three presumably illegitimate children 
left upon her hands, and is anxious that one or more of them 
shall be adopted by a kindly stranger. Two of the children are 
girls, and while one finds a luxurious home with a Miss Marsden, 
who answers the advertisement, the other, who has been taken 
charge of by some relatives, is stolen by tramps. The stories of 
the sisters are eventful enough to supply very good reading for 
people of simple, unsophisticated tastes, and the style, though 
devoid of special attractiveness, is easy, lucid, unpretentious, 
and free from obvious positive faults. 

THE FIGHTING VERES.* 
Ir was a happy idea to write an account of two such excellent 
examples as Francis and Horace, of the men whom Carlyle, in 
his Cromuell, called “ the fighting Veres.” They sprang of the 
famous Vere family whose home was in the Essex country 
between the Stour and the Colne; and the Vere family, says 
Mr. Markham, came from a settlement of Danes in the Cotentin, 
one of whom followed the standard of William when he 
conquered and divided England among his band of valiant 
adventurers. But whether the original warrior was bred 
in the “lovely wooded valleys” of the Cotentin, or at Veere 
in the island of Walcheren, he was the tough and doughty 
root of a series of Peers famous -in history, more or less, 
as Earls of Oxford. ‘ Dating from A.D. 1137,” writes Mr. 
Markham, “ the earldom continued in an unbroken succession of 
twenty Earls, until 1703, a period of nearly six hundred years.” 
Considering how rapidly great lines become extinct, this unusual 
survival testifies to the vigour of the breed, and is itself in some 
sort a title to fame. As to the special Veres whose stirring lives 
are narrated in this physically heavy volume, they were part 
Vere and part Hardekyn, their father being the fourth son of 
the fifteenth Earl, and their mother the daughter of a Colchester 
trader who had gotten houses and lands near the Castle of 
Hedingham. It may be noted that the Veres had not the pride 
of the renowned Lady Clara of the Laureate’s song; for John, 





* The Fighting Veves. Lives of Sir Francis Vere, General of the Queen's 
Forces in the Low Countries, Governor of the Brill and Portsmouth ; and of Sir 
Horace Vere, General of the English Forces in the Low Countries, Governor of 
the Brill, Master-General of the Ordnance, and Baron Vere of Tilbury. By 
Clements R. Markham. London: Sampson Low and Co, 





the sixteenth Earl, took as his second wife Margaret Golding, 
the daughter of an auditor of the Exchequer, and mother of the 
Earls to be. Aubrey, his brother, married Margaret Spring, of 
Lavenham, over the Stour, “where the church is full of the 
Vere badges and shields of arms, in one place alternating with 
the Spring trade-mark.” Geoffrey, the youngest of the brothers, 
as we have said, fell in love with the pretty child of John 
Hardekyn, and she proved sterling metal, and made a devoted 
mother to his hardy brood. ‘There were four boys, one 
who stayed at home, two who fought and bled in the Low 
Countries, and a fourth who died there in battle. Altogether, 
during the long and bloody conflict with Spain, “no less than 
ten Veres crossed the seas to fight in the cause of freedom,” 
writes Mr. Markham, of whom one-half, including two Earls, 
were actually “ killed in action,” as we should now say, a very 
large per-centage, although the warring period extended over 
nearly half-a-century,—from 1585, when Francis sailed for 
Flushing as a volunteer in Lord Willoughby’s troop, to 1632, 
when Horace, then Lord Vere, fought at the siege and capture 
of Maastricht, What an astonishing transition! The United 
Provinces, once driven to ocean’s verge, had come forth as a 
powerful and independent State, ashore as well as afloat; and 
it is the share of the Veres in the long and glorious struggle 
that Mr. Markham has described with knowledge, liveliness, and 
vigour. 

When he rates Sir Francis Vere as “the first great English 
General in modern history,” we do not feel disposed to contro- 
vert the statement, except as to the word “great.” At thesame 
time, it must be admitted that, as soldiering went before the 
advent of Gustavus, his merits were high. The “art military ” of 
those days, to which Mr. Markham has devoted a lucid chapter, 
had little in common with the modern operations of war. Strictly 
speaking, there were then no campaigns at all, only a succession 
of sieges, hot affairs at outposts, and an occasional battle 
when neither side could avoid fighting, in the field. The aim of 
the combatants was to catch an opponent at a dieadvantage, 
beset a strong place, entrench against him, and capture the 
town. Parma, no doubt, had a larger method, and was adroit 
in marches; but even he was compelled, or felt himself com- 
pelled, to engage mainly in a war of sieges. It gave occasion 
for a display of invention, craft, and plenty of opportunities for 
dogged, unyielding courage which seemed indifferent to wounds 
and death, but none whatever for the higher qualities and broader 
plans which enabled the great Swede to march from the Baltic 
to the Rhine, and his successors to maintain themselves in 
Germany so many years. In some respects, the mode of fighting 
in the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries 
was more picturesque; for the leaders then led, and a man’s 
“springing valour” was conspicuous to his followers. Francis 
as a youth under Queen Elizabeth’s “good Peregrine,” Lord 
Willoughby, as a man in later years, was physically and morally 
endowed with the qualities which made him shine. He had 
sound judgment, he was foremost among the first where hard 
knocks were going, he had a genuine inventive talent for 
“ stratagems,” if not for strategy, as now understood, and he 
knew how to manage men and breathe into them boundless 
trust in his dauntless valour. He had also diplomatic gifts, and 
was certainly, all round, as things went, a great commander. 
Mr. Markham says he founded a school, which means that con- 
spicuous captains were bred in his bands; but surely some- 
thing must be allowed to a greater man, Maurice of Nassau, 
who, though an incomplete character, rauks first in the Dutch 
wars. Vere, indeed, said of him when he was quite young,—“ He 
is very likely to grow great.” Nor was it necessary on the part 
of Mr. Motley to decry Sir Francis in order to enhance the dis- 
tinction of Maurice. It may be, however, that, as Mr. Markham 
conjectures, the brilliant historian had not seen all the evidence in 
print and manuscript which exonerates Sir Francis Vere from 
the charges so vehemently levelled against him. In dealing with 
that question, Mr. Markham has shown great moderation, while 
at the same time he relieves his hero from the stigma cast by 
adverse, almost unmeasured criticism. 


That, however, is only a small point in the well-told story. 
The element of romance will always cling to this war of inde- 
pendence, and the reader will find plenty of it in these pages. 
For it is the merit of human conflict, as then conducted, that 
the adversaries stand out in the foreground like the figures of 
the heroic age. Sidney at Zutphen, one among many equally 
brave; Vere and Baskerville in the breach at Sluys; Roger 
Williams everywhere; Vere, again, at Ostend, or in the Battle 
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of Nieuport—a real good bit of tactical combat—concealing his 
severe wounds till his horse fell and he could not mount; old 
Morgan, as tough and as sharp as steel ; and many more, Dutch 
as well as English, shine out on these pages, and bring home to 
us the radical change in the nature and conduct of war. Generals, 
like other folk, have to endure a hail of bolts and shells ; but itis 
rare to see them, like Moltke at Gravelotte or Dacrot at Sedan, 
riding deep into the press and whirlpool of battle. The spirit which 
animated the men of the earlier period was hibernically expressed 
by Francis Vere, then a youth, when, twice wounded, but not 
disabled, and urged by Roger Williams to retire, he said that 
“he would rather be killed ten times in a breach than once in a 
house.” It was a time when soldiers on both sides arrayed 
themselves in finery for battle, and many white piumes floated 
jn the van before Henri IV. made his famous, and brilliant 
mantles were worn expressly to show that the leaders were in 
the gap. It is a merit in Mr. Markham’s book that he makes us 
see the men in action, and also that he brings a trained eye to 
the description of topography, of districts, cities, and fortifica- 
tions, the stages on which they played their manful parts. From 
his written sketches, aided by capital maps and plans, the reader 
may get a fair idea of Holland as it is, as well as, which is more 
important, Holland as it was. 

We need not now discuss the “good old cause of civil and 
religious liberty ” which was at the root of the wars in the Low 
Countries, and had subsequent effects both in England and 
America. The Veres and their “ school,” at least some of the 
school, like Fairfax and Skippon, were its champions on other 
fields, with consequences known to men. We would rather 
impress a moral, often taught and justified, but also often for- 
gotten, each generation apparently requiring a new and painful 
demonstration of its truth. It is the old truism that untrained, un- 
disciplined, unorganised masses, no matter how brave they may 
be, cannot secare the triumph of any cause whatever when the 
final test is applied. Volunteers hastened from England to aid 
the Datch, gallant men fall of zeal; but being without the 
indispensable requisites, they could not face the Spanish 
veterans. It is recorded that they “ran away.” But in due 
time, being apt scholars and not cowards, they were properly 
trained, becoming adepts, by dint of drill and discipline— 
soldiers, that is, and not mere bands relying upon enthusiasm 
and courage—and then the infantry stood up to and bore 
down the famous tercios, while the horse showed thus early 
the “go” which makes British cavalry so formidable. 
The charge at Zutphen was an example of reckless daring; 
but the superb actions of the cavalry at Nieuport were worthy 
of the best times and the best men. Mr. Markham has 
brought together in a very readable form a large body of in- 
formation, which he has taken pains to collect from authentic 
sources; and his effort, not to revive the memory of the Veres— 
their name is a household word—but to show us the men as 
they were, and describe what they and their compeers did, is one 
for which the student, as well as the general reader, should be 
thankfal. 





THE MAKERS OF VENICE.* 

Tur author tells us in her introduction, and we can readily 
believe it, that The Makers of Venice was a more difficult book 
to write than its forerunner, The Makers of Florence. Thestory 
of Florence is, in fact, the story of Dante, of Michael Angelo, 
Savonarola, Lorenzo, Leonardo, the story of “the lives and 
deeds of great men.” “ Florence is a city full of shadows of 
the great figures of the past :’"— 


“But when we turn to Venice the effect is very different. .... 
Where is the poet, where the prophet, the princes, the scholars, the 
men whom, could we see, we should recognise wherever we met 
them, with whom the whole world is acquainted? They are not 
here. In the sunshine of the Piazzi, in the glorious gloom 
of San Marco, in the great council chambers and offices of 
state, once so full of busy statesmen and great interests, there 
is scarcely a figure recognisable of all, to be inet with in the spirit 
—no one whom we look for as we walk, whose individual foot- 
steps are traceable wherever we turn. Instead of the men who made 
her what she is, who roled her with so high a hand 
find everywhere the great image—an idealisation more wonderful 
than any in poetry— of Venice herself, the crowned and reigning city, 
the centre of all their aspirations, the mistress of their affections. 
...... Her gons toiled for her, each in his vocation, not without 
personal glory, far from indifferent to personal gain, yet determined 
above all that Venice should be great, that she should be beantiful 
above all the thoughts of other races, that her power and her 
splendour should outdo every rival.’’ 





* The Makers of Venice: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. With LIllnstrations by R. R. Holmes, F.s.A. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1837. 
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It was this same spirit, this absorbing interest, this paramount 
attraction and unrivalled sovereignty of Venice, which made 
nearly all her writers into historians and chroniclers, so that her 
archives are among the fullest and most curious in the world. 
And out of these old Venetian stories Mrs. Oliphant, by long 
and careful study which must have been as delightful as it was 
difficult, has made a most interesting, even fascinating book. 
We ourselves prefer it to The Mukers of Florence, partly, 
perhaps, because of the mysterious enchantment that hovers 
round everything Venetian, partly because of a charm and 
freshness entirely its own. The men seen half faintly in those 
old chronicles are made to walk before us, in their fashion as 
they lived; not by any means a confused crowd, worshipping 
and fighting for Venice, but men with stories and characters of 
their own, as they stand on the Riva watching the ships, or go 
out to fight against the Turk and Genoa, or make their way 
through the wild, stormy night, as in Tiepolo’s conspiracy, 
through the narrow ways, till they find the opposing side drawn 
up to meet them in the Piazza, and dash themselves to death 
and ruin. 


This chapter on the closing of the Great Council, and the 
conspiracy of Quirini and Bajamonte Tiepolo, is perhaps one of 
the most interesting in the book, bringing out strongly the 
peculiarities, then just beginning to be stereotyped, of the 
Venetian Constitution. But, in fact, each of the chapters, as 
we read them, seemed more interesting than the last. Nothing 
could be much more curious or pathetic than the story of the 
Orseoli in those wild early times, towards the end of the tenth 
century, when the life of Venice was yet young; of the Doge 
Pietro Orseolo, who rebuilt the church and the Ducal Palace 
burnt in the rising against Candiano, and then suddenly, at 
fifty, fled from all his work and power to take refuge with St. 
Romoaldo and the stern Camaldolites; of his son Pietro, who 
conquered Dalmatia, and made Venice mistress of the sea. 
It was in his time that the national festival was first instituted, 
on Ascension Day, which afterwards, in the Doge Ziani's time, 
developed into the great ceremony of the wedding of the sea. 
Simple and religious enough, that early foreshadowing of the 
Sposalizio :— 

“The clergy in a barge all covered with cloth of gold, and in all 
possible glory of vestments and sacred ornaments, set out from among 
the olive woods of San Pietro in Castello, and met the doge in his 
still more splendid barge at the Lido : where, after litanies and Psalms, 
the bishop rose and prayed aloud in the hearing of all the people, 
gathered in boat and barge and every skiff that would hold water, in 
a far-extending crowd along the sandy line of the flit shore. ‘ Grant, 
O Lord, that this sea may be to us and to all that sail upon it tranquil 
and quiet. Tothis end we pray. Hear ua, good Lord.’ Then the 
boat of the ecclesiastics approached closely the boat of the doge, and 
while the singers intoned ‘ Aspergi me, O Signor,’ the bishop sprinkled 
the doge and his court with holy water, pouring what remained into 
the sea.” 

From the simplicity of this, it is curious enough to look on 
eight hundred years, by the help of a certain little old pamphlet 
in pink striped paper. La Nuova Regia sull’ acque nell’ 
Bucintoro, dedicated to the Serene Prince Alvise Mocenigo, 
Doge di Venezia, da Antonio Maria Luchini, Cittadino Veneto, 
was published near the end of the eighteenth century, in the 
saddest days of Venetian decay. It has a frontispiece showing 
the great ‘ Bucentaur,’ with her many oars and all her splendid 
ornamentation, surrounded on au expanse of rippling lagoon by 
gondolas like those of to-day. She appears to have been built, 
a new ‘ Bucentaur,’ for this special occasion, and this very high- 
flown little book gives a full description of her splendoars, counts 
up all the glories of Venice, quotes largely from the Bible, the 
Fathers, and the classics. Among the decorations, we have the 
Nine Muses and Apollo; the twelve months of the year, 
with their attendant virtues; the hours of the day, waited 
on in the same manner; the hours of the night, attended 
by the sciences, geography, &c. It is not till quite the 
end of the book that religion shows its face, represented 
by the Patriarch and six Canons of St. Mark’s; an urn 
full of water is blessed, and thrown into the sea, followed by 
the gold ring of the Doge, and the ceremonies end with high 
mass at the Church of San Niccold. Says Luchini, as a termi- 
nation :—“ Ecco descritta la celebre solennita di quest si lieto 
giorno commemorabile per que’ secoli sino sara durabile il 
mondo.” It is strange enough, from this hollow, half-heathen 
display, to look back to those old times when Pietro Orseolo 
returned from his victories, and his son Orso was building the 
Cathedral of Torcello. 

There is real pathos in the story of Orso, beloved of the old 
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chroniclers. He and his relations have been so much neglected 
by modern writers on Venice, that he comes to us with the 
fascination of a new discovery; and for us, Torcello, his own 
cathedral, will always in future be associated with his name. 
First Bishop of Torcello, then Patriarch of Grado, then taking 
his banished brother Otto’s place as Doge of Venice, and keeping 
it faithfully for him, while repentant Venice sent messengers to 
find him and bring him back, Orso did his duty loyally and 
patiently. But the search ended in disappointment, for Otto 
died childless in exile. So Orso returned to his patriarchate, 
and his brother Vitale being a Bishop, and his sister Felicia an 
abbess, the name of the Orseoli died out in silence. Only the 
lonely Torcello remains as a memorial of a half-forgotten race. 

There is a kind of dreamy beauty in these old stories, as Mrs. 
Oliphant tells them, which has in it the very spirit of the Venice 
we know; melancholy, enchanting, the solemn glory of sunset 
over those wide shining lagoons. The greatness has all passed 
away, the families are extinct, the palaces are decaying, but 
Venice is still queen of the imagination, a world in itself, and 
this royalty of hers is likely to last, though without the Bucintoro, 
as long as sara durabile il mondo. 

One of Mrs. Oliphant’s most romantic chapters—these stories 
are so full of the spirit of romance, that it is sometimes difficult 
to realise their actual truth—is that which gives an account of 
the Poli and their travels. Of course, the name of Marco Polo is 
familiar to every one; but Niccolo and Matteo, his father and 
uucle, are by no means as well known. Marco seems to have 
been still in his cradle when these two worthy and courageous 
merchants started on their wonderful journey into Central Asia, 
which brought them to the city of the Great Khan, “a most 
courteous and gentle human being.” And never, probably, in 
the history of that time, was there such an opportunity for 
missionary enterprise; for the Khan sent the Poli back to the 
Pope, with a request for a hundred missionaries to convert the 
Tartars. What an opportunity this would have been, as Mrs, 
Oliphant suggests, for St. Francis of Assisi, who only fifty years 
before had started off to make the Crusades unnecessary by 
converting the Soldan! But St. Francis was not there, and the 
Pope was too busy with the Ghibellines, and the Tartars lived 
so far off that people hardly believed in them, not even when 
Niccolo, Matteo, and Marco Polo came back to Venice in sheep- 
skin coats after a later journey and an absence of twenty-four 
years. They had almost to prove their identity, which they did 
by cutting open the lining of their coats, and pouring out 
streams of precious stones on the table. After this, says the 
chronicler gravely,— 

Rog eres they at once recognised these honoured and venerated 
gentlemen of the Ca’ Polo, whom at first they had doubted, and 
received them with the greatest honour and reverence. And when 
the story was spread abroad in Venice, the entire city, both nobles 
and people, rushed to the house to embrace them, and to make every 
demonstration of loving-kindness and respect that could be imagined.” 

There is not any known name in the history of Venice, from 
the tenth to the sixteenth century, which does not find its place 
and its story in this picturesque and charming book. After 
the Orseoli, we have the later Doges, the growth of the 
Constitution, the tragical lives and deaths of Faliero and 
Foseari. Carlo Zeno, “‘a popular hero,’ has a chapter to 

himself; so has the great soldier of fortune, Carmagnola, 
of whose character Mrs. Oliphant takes a kinder view than 
those historians who represent him as an utterly mercenary and 
self-interested condottiere. The story of Colleoni, too, must 
interest every one who knows him as he rides, fierce and stately, 
by San Zanipolo. But perhaps, after the early legends and 
stories, the most delightful part of a delightful book is that 
which belongs to the painters. The Bellini, Carpaccio, Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoret, the subject of their lives and works could 
hardly be better dealt with than it is here. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
chief admiration—for spiritual, perhaps, rather than artistic 
reasons—is given to Gian Bellini and Carpaccio. Her descrip- 
tions of St. Ursula sleeping, and of the St. George of the 
Schiavoni, are passages which one is glad to read over again; 
and of all the illustrations of the book, many of them extremely 
pretty, none attracts us more than the vignette of the head of 
St. George “charging down in abstract holy wrath upon the 
impersonation of sin and evil.” Mrs. Oliphant does not profess 
to be an art critic, but few of her readers will deny that such 
criticism as she gives us is worth a good deal of technical 
artistic jargon. 

The poets ought to walk in procession with the painters, but 

Venice has no poet. Petrarch, however, lived there for some 





years, and loved and praised the city almost as if he belonged 
to her. Her historians were the only writers really her own. 
The learned Doge Andrea Dandolo, Sabellico, Navagero, Sanudo, 
and many others, find their places among the makers of Venice; 
Sanudo’s story is told very folly, and with reason, for he was 
the greatest of the chroniclers, and his library, in the early days 
of the sixteenth century, ranked with San Marco and the 
Arsenal among the three chief sights of Venice. We have 
also an account of Aldus, the ideal printer, whose house is stil] 
to be seen in the Campo di San Agostino. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to give a more detailed review of a 
book which must delight every one who reads it. Whether the 
writings of those old chroniclers are sternly and literally history, 
we will not venture to say; but certainly this is among the 
most charming of the many charming books that have been 
inspired by Venice. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——~@~—— 

By Virtue of his Ofice. By Rowland Grey. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—“ Rowland Grey” has not repeated the success of ‘‘ Linden. 
blumen” and “Sunny Switzerland.” Her new effort—we say “her” 
without hesitation—is more ambitious, for it is a connected tale of 
some length. There are merits, as there could not fail to be, in the 
style and thought; but it lacks, to put the matter briefly, a raison 
détre. Weare glad to make the acquaintance of such persons as 
M. Jules Malet, the cheery French teacher, and others of the personx 
of this little drama. But the story has really been told too many 
times before, and we see no compensating freshness of treatment. 
There is no reason, however, for the writer to be discouraged. She 
has simply made an unlucky choice. The writer of such an admirable 
little sketch as “ The Antwerp Postman” (one of the tales in “ Linden- 
blumen ’’) must have a career before her. It is a curious mistake, 
and of a kind that women are certainly more liable to than men, to 
speak of a man being the heir-apparent to a dukedom when he has 
an elder brother living. 

Handbook of the Convocations. By James Wayland Joyce, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—Mr. Joyce’s book is mainly historical, though he lets 
us see pretty clearly what are his views upon one great question of 
the day. He is very emphatic in affirming that the laity can have 
no voice in the determining of spiritual questions, though he sees 
great possible advantage from the recently constituted “ House of 
Laymen.” On such points as the precedence of Canterbury over 
York, the authority by which Convocations are summoned, prorogued, 
&c., their proper functions, and the like, there is much to be learnt 
from these pages. 

Roundabout to Moscow. By John Bell Bouton. (D. Appleton, 
New York.)—Mr. Bouton recommends his readers to drop “ any heavy 
pack of fine old English prejudices” that they may be carrying 
about with them. Change “ English” to “anti-English,” and the 
advice is admirably suited to himself. He is an Anglophobe of the 
first water, and an equally advanced Russophil. Because he spends @ 
few weeks in Russia, with plenty of money in his pocket, and finds it 
very pleasant, he feels himself entitled to say that everything is well. 
A little historical study would do him a world of good. Or, if that 
is too arduous, let him read what an American magazine, the Century, 
has just been publishing about Russian prisons. And when he comes 
to talk of an “ offensive interference of England ” in American affairs, 
it might be well to remember that an English Envoy has never 
published a plan for the invasion of the States (as Mr. Clay published 
a plan for the invasion of England), nor has the English House of 
Commons expressed sympathy with notorious enemies of America, 
after the fashion of the House of Representatives in their dealings 
with factions hostile to this country. This is a decided drawback 
from what is for the most part a pleasant and entertaining book. 
Mr. Bouton went from Paris to Monte Carlo (of which he gives an 
excellent description), from Monte Carlo to Rome, where he had an 
amusing rencontre—we should say, three rencontres—with the King, 
and thence to Naples, Pompeii, &c. Switzerland next receives him 
(and here he shows that he can appreciate the individual Englishman), 
from Switzerland he goes by way of Berlin to St. Petersburg, and 
from that city to Moscow, to which he devotes six chapters. It is 
really surprising to find that an American citizen should find nothing 
to reprehend in the writings of one of the most determined enemies 
of freedom that ever lived, Katkoff of the Moscow Gazette. 

Though we cannot altogether agree with the principles which have 
guided Mr. Alfred M. Williams in making his selection, his Poets and 
Poetry of Ireland (J. R. Osgood and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) is none the less 
a very interesting collection. All forms, from the bardic ode to the 
broadside, are here represented ; and the several sections into which 
the book is divided are prefaced by appropriate notices, biographical 
and critical. We miss some old favourites—for example, neither 
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“ Qlare’s Dragoons’”’ nor “The Irish Brigade,’ two of the best of 
Davis’s Ballads, are included—but, on the other hand, we renew 
a2quaintance with some really noble and too little known verses. 

For God and Gold. By Julian Corbett. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This volume professes to give the story of one Jasper Festing, ‘“‘ some 
time Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge,” to show forth “ certain 
noteworthy passages from his life in the said University .... 
together with a particular relation of his voyage to Nombre de Dios 
under that renowned Navigator, the late Sir Francis Drake.’? Mr. 
Corbett has made an interesting tale out of his subject. He has 
studied records of Cambridge life, as it was in the days when Mr. 
John Cartwright was the great representative of the Puritan party ; 
and he has, of course, drawn from the narrative of Drake’s voyages. 
Mr. Corbett’s preface, with its suggestion that should any one 
doubt the genuineness of the memoirs, it will be sufficient to refer 
him to @ curious little work, entitled ‘“‘ Sir Francis Drake Revived,” 
is not, of course, seriously meant. But it is really a serious literary 
mistake to employ a style so manifestly incongruous with what 
the book professes to be. The sub-title, from which we have quoted, 
might pass ; but this effort to write Elizabethan English seems to have 
pretty well exhausted Mr. Corbett’s capacities in this way, or at least 
his willingness to take the necessary trouble. Here is an example 
which might be matched with any number more :—“ By the light of 
the flaming ship we had set sail. It was a moving sight to see this 
precious link with home a mass of shooting flame below a pall of 
lurid, fire-flecked smoke. A sea of molten gold was her death-bed, 
and as we sailed slowly onward before the gentle night-wind, the 
fiery reflection stretched out after us till it faded to fitful gleams on 
the crests of the waves, as though they bore us farewell kisses from 
our lost ship.” It would be an exercise of no little difficulty to turn 
that passage into Elizabethan prose, harder than the famous question 
in “C.8.C.’s” “Pickwick” examination-paper,—* Turn into the 
style of Burke’s apostrophe to Marie Antoinette, ‘Vot’s the good of 
calling a young ’ooman an angel ?’ &c.” 

A City Girl: a Realistic Story. By John Law. (Vizetelly and 
Co.)—We are like many readers, we fancy, in feeling a shudder of 
apprehension when we see a story described by its author as 
“realistic.” It is pretty sure to be a picture of squalid and vicious 
life, and not at all sure to be true in any extended sense. It may be 
true, to take the central incident of A City Girl, that a young woman 
has been seduced by some man who professes to bring, and really has 
some vague intention of bringing, culture into East-End life. But we 
feel sure that the incident is not typically true, that typically it is a 
gross falsehood. Accordingly, we think that Mr. Law has made a 
serious mistake in introducing it, That he means well we do not 
doubt ; perhaps he thinks that some warning is needed to young men 
of mistaken principles who may be taken by a vague feeling of 
benevolence into peculiar situations. Some of the characters are 
touched with vigour; but of the whole book we cannot speak with 
any approval. 

Dr. George Harley reprints from the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute an interesting paper, which he entitles Comparison 
Between the Recwperative Bodily Power of Man ina Rude and in a Highly 
Civilised State. (Harrison and Sons.) _It was suggested by Professor 
Horsley’s lecture on “The Operation of Trephining during the 
Neolithic Period in Europe,” and illustrates the suggestion there 
made that savage man recovers from injury or natural weakness with 
a rapidity with which his civilised fellows cannot compare. The 
most interesting of his illustrations are those which refer to rapid 
recovery from childbirth. Of such we have often heard. It is 
curious to find that fine breeding of sheep makes it dangerous to 
leave them at Jambing-time. The tardy recovery of educated women 
from childbirth is attributed not only to the weakness of their 
muscular development, but also to the large heads of their offspring. 
The failare in recuperative power in civilised man, Dr. Harley is 
inclined to attribute chiefly to the use of alcohol. 

Love in Idleness. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—The first impression left by this book is that it is dis- 
tinctly silly. But one finds that this is done of set purpose. The 
silliness is to suit and symbolise the kind of life which the story 
portrays. Go to Florida and live on an orange-plantation, and this is 
the kind of thing into which you will fall; this is the kind of non- 
sense you will talk, the dreary vacuity in which you will spend your 
time, the mischief which a certain notorious employer of idle 
moments will find for your hands to do. This view, it is obvious, 
modifies our notions, and the author of Love in Idleness becomes, 
however little she may seem to resemble that character, a high 
moral teacher. 

We have received the eighteenth volume of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Colonial Institute. (Sampson Low and Co.) The State: 
the Rudiments of New Zealand Sociology. By James H. Pope. 
{G. Didsbury, Government Printer, Wellington, N.Z.)—Mr. Pope 
gives, for the benefit of students, both theory and practical informa- 
tion. How the State is formed, what developments it takes, by what 
natural laws it is governed, are his themes, and he illustrates them 








from New Zealand facts. It is amusing to read, after Mr. Pope’s 
treatise, Taken In: a Sketch of New Zealand Life, by “ Hopeful.” 
(W. H. Allen and Co.) The title represents the character of the 
book and the experiences which it relates. It does not encourage 
emigration to this Colony. The Calendar of the Royal University of 
Ireland, 1888. (Alex. Thom, Dublin.)—The examination papers set 
in 1887 are published in a separate volume, a severance of some of 
the most interesting matter that one cannot but regret. The Royal 
Kalendar and Court and City Register, 1888 (W. H. Allen and Co.), 
contains the usual official and Parliamentary information, with other 
miscellaneous matter. The Seventh Census of the Colony of 
Queensland. With Maps. (J.C. Beal, Brisbane.) 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—The Chair of Peter. By John 
Nicholas Murphy. (Burns and Oates.)—Count Murphy completes 
this third edition of his book, “with events and statistics brought 
down to the present time,’’ and has, it cannot be doubted, a legiti- 
mate satisfaction in adding the account of the termination of the 
Kulturkampf, and the mediation of the Pope between Germany and 
Spain in the matter of the Caroline Islands. In a fourth he may have 
to record the reconciliation of Italy and the Papacy. The next thing 
will be the interesting experiment of a restored Papal Government. 
The Pope will have a Principality,—presumably a part of Rome. 
Will he permit there liberty of worship, and the other things which 
are commonly supposed to go with religious freedom? It might hasten 
the result if he would tell us beforehand.——Bible Readings, Selected 
from the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua. By the Rev. J. A. 
Cross. (Macmillan.)——The Lord’s Body, Holy Communion in 
Connection with the Atonement. By Clement Poynder. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)——Daily Strength for Daily Living. By John 
Clifford. (Marlborough and Co.) A Short Sketch of the Life 
of Friedrich Fribel. (Chapman and Hall.) Under Fourteen 
Flags ; being the Life and Adventures of Brigadier-General MacIver. 
By Captain W. D. L’Estrange. (Spencer Blackett.)——In the cheap 
reissue of “English Men of Letters” (Macmillan), we have Southey, 
by Professor Dowden. Life of George Eliot. Arranged and 
edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. (Blackwood and Sons.) In 
the “ Camelot Series” (Walter Scott), we have the Volsunga Saga, 
translated from the Icelandic by Hirikr Magnusson and William 
Morris ; edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Halliday Charling. 
A Manual of Zoology. By Henry Alleyne Nicholson. (Black- 
wood and Sons.)— Seventh edition, rewritten and enlarged.” 
We have also received the Classified Educational Catalogue. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.)—This gives a list, alphabetically arranged, of 
“educational works in use in the United Kingdom and its De- 
pendencies in 1887,” a very useful publication, of which we spoke in 
well-deserved praise on its last appearance. The necessity of some 
such work is still more apparent than it then was, So much may be 
gathered from the significant fact that the “first edition was 
a list of eight or nine thousand; the second comprehended about 
fifteen thousand ; the third gives the names of nearer twenty-five 
thousand.” Such tests as we have been able to apply to the volume 
have not shown any defects. Mr. John Ashton has reprinted 
Pynsen’s edition of the famous book, The Voiage and Travayle of 
Sir John Maundeville, Knight.. (Pickering and Chatto.)—He has 
prefixed an introduction, in which he discusses, but without arriving 
at any definite conclusion (which, indeed, is impossible), the vexed 
question of the personality of Sir John Maundeville, and that of the 
language in which he wrote. The text is accompanied with the 
original illustrations (from the edition reprinted), and with explana- 
tory notes. The “ Journal of Frier Odovicus,”’ which bears a curious 
resemblance in many respects to Maundeville’s veracious history, 
follows. There are also specimens of illustrations used in other 
editions, and a bibliography of the manuscripts and editions now 
existing in the British Museam. Of the former there are no 
less than twenty-three, showing what a popular book it was, all 
belonging to a period of little more than a century. Of editions 
there are twenty-five dated from before the close of the fifteenth 
century. Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. By John Bunyan, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. Brown, D.D- 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Brown is known as the author, among 
other works, of an admirable Life of Banyan. Law’s Serious Call to 
a Devout and Holy Life appears in “The Ancient and Modern Library 
of Theological Knowledge ” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) In the very 
elegant little series of “ Knickerbocker Nuggets” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), we have Letters, Sentences, and Maxims of Lord Chesterfield. 
—In some brief “ Prefatory Remarks,’”’ a very sensible estimate of 
Lord Chesterfield’s character is given, and his son, to whom the 
famous letters were written, is vindicated from some of the reproaches 
cast upon him ; and this is followed by a translation of Sainte-Beuve’s 
critical essay. The March volume of “ Morley’s Universal Library ” 
(Routledge and Son), is Walton’s Lives of Donne, Hooker, Wotton, 
and Herbert. In “Bohn’s Shilling Library ” (Bell and Sons), we 
have Bacon’s Essays, with Introductory Dissertation and Notes by 
Joseph Devey, M.A.; Cary’s Translation of Dante’s Inferno; and 
Miss Anna Swanwick’s Translation of the First Part of Goethe’s Faust. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Avaling (3..), Chemisty’, CF BV0..06500c0-c0sesso00sscanscosscessensses (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Bertin (G ), Abridged Grammar of Cuneiform L.. scriptions, er 8vo (Titibner: 5/0 
Breviarum Romanum a Francisco Cardinali Qa‘gnouia.. (Camb. Univ. Press) 12/0 













Bull (H. G.), Notes on the Birds of Herefordsuire, cr 8vo ........... (Jakenan) 7/6 
Barstal (F. K.), Acts affecting Water Undertakings...... (Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 
Cardinal Wolsey, by M. Creighton, cr 8V0  .......cc.scceeeceseeseeceeees (Macmillan) 2/6 
Connell (A. K.), Irish Union, Before an} After, cr 8vo /6 
Dalby (J. R.), Mayroyd of Mytholm, 3 vo!s. er 8vo 6 
Dutton (R. G.), Disciptine of L fe, cr 8vo ..............4. m 


Edkins (J.), E volution of the Chinese Lingu 
Ferricr (J. T.), Sacrifice a Necessity, er 8vo.. 
Franzos (K_ E.), For the Right. er Svo......... ...... 
Furneaux (W.8.), Elementary Chemistry, cr 8vo 
Glyn (L. E.), Prac tive of the Mayor’s Court, 8vo 





“” (Longmans) 2/6 
(Butterworth) 15/0 





Grant (P.), Angelic Apostacy did not Begin in Heaven, BVO ceceeseee (Gemmell) 5.0 
Herrick (R.), Selections from, illus., 4tO ...... ..rcsccossscccresseeccesescceces (3. Low) 420 
Hutton (V. W.), Corn of Wheat, or Svo ...... 3/6 
Kiig (C. W.), Julian the Emperor, ec 8vo . 5/0 
Kirchoff (A.), Key to Volapuk, er Svo ............... 2/6 

2/6 


Kirchoff (a.), Volapnk, ed. by J. H. Harriscn, cr 8yo. 
Leys (J. K ), The Lindsays, 3 vols. c: 8vo 
Lynch (H. F.), Redress by Arbitration, 8vo . ns 
Mackay (0. » gaye 4 of Lowland Scotch, cr 8v0 | 





..(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
(E. Wilson) 5/0 
(Whittaker) 7/6 













McAnally (D. R.), Irish Wonders : the Ghosts, &c , cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Milue (J. J.), Compasi ion to the Weekly Pvoblem-Papers, er 8vyo (Macmillan) 10/6 
Moreing (C. ’A.), Telegraphic Mining Code, 8V0 ...............sceseecencceees (Clowes) 10/6 
Parnell (A.), War of the Succession in Spain, 8vo . cee .(Bell) 14/0 
Pelli-ier (E.), New French Grammar, cr 8V0 .......c0cceceeeeeceecee eee (Rivington- ) 36 
Pentecost (G. F.), South Window, 12mo .... .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Rodd (R.), The Unknown Madonna, Cr 8V0..............sscceeecerseeceeceeeee cee (Stott) 5/0 
Russell (DD ), Orcesus Widow, BBm0 .....:.00..sccreeesseeserereseveescsseress (S. Blackett) 2/0 
Sedaine’s Philosophe sans le Savoir, tran:, by W. H. Kent, er 8vo ...(Golder) 2/0 
Senior (W.), Near and Far: an Anule rs Sketches, cr 8vo......... ..... (3. Low) 60 
Sermon B:ble, Genesis to IL. Simuel, er 8vo.............4 (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Shorthouse (J. H.), Teacher of the Violin, & other Tales, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Smith (J. H ). Key to Elementary Statics, er 8vo ..(Rivingtons) 7/6 
Specimen of Papers Set at Army Preliminary Exami .(Maemillan) 3/6 
Temple (R. ) Pa: uviestine Allustrated, SIRS OND Sscsknnsnaneses ( 





W. iH. Allen) 316 





The SPECTATOR - is on Sale regularly at senna, Paneacc: 
AND UpHaAm’s, 233 Washington Street, Boston, Ma:zs., U.S.A., where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








“1 IBER TY” “ LIBERTY” Cretonnes 


ART and Chintzes. Many new and beautiful 


spec alities have been added to this stock, 
FABRICS, 


suitable for almost every cla:s of artistic 
SPRING SEASON, 


decoration, 
New PatTerns Post-FrEE, 


Prices from 81 per yard, 
NEW PATTERNS POST-FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO. 


Bgl 2gla Hous} neon STREER, W. 

OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 

160 OXFORD tnt W. 


’ Suet strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
ROWLANDS contains no lead, lait or mineral ingredients, 
MACASSAR 


and can now also be hadina 
OIL 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. 
- sk an mywhens for Sowlande’ Macassar Oil. 


* Invaluable i in fi wial Neurs algia. “Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.’»—Medical 
Press and Circular, 





TONGA 


FOR 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and lls, 
Of all Chemists. 


NEURALGIA. 


‘INVEN TIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL ‘AWARDED, 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’s 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE scent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


MARION’ S | PRACTICAL G UIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY, 2s 9d. 


BURTON’3 BOOK on all PRINTING 
PHOTO. OUTFITS PROCESSES, 4s 5d. 
AND JOUNSTON’S BOOK on RETOUCHING, 2s 3d. 
MATERIALS | 
| 


LESSONS FREE to PURCHASERS at our 
roR 





TRADE MARK, 


GALLERY, SOHO SQUARE. 
New Illustrated Catalogues free. 
AMATEUBS.! marton ava CO., 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, W. 


NATIONAL FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


rstD. ASSURANCE. 10. 
PROVIDENT DIVISION of PROFITS.—£o12,900 is now 
INSTITUTION. 


| being apporiioned amongst the members, 
showing an average return of more than 38 
per cent. on the amount paid iu premiums 
during the past five years. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
“Physicians { 363, @. G@. OORKHILL, 


SMED LEY’ S. | | M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK, | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, Ac, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


| 
HYDROPATHY, 


M.B,, 


ee 
eee 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


LEVAN T WAREHOUSE,  108- ind High Holborn, W.C. 


| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
| SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 





Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 

| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 

| angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

| polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 

| pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 1s 6d per 

| pair ; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6¢d.—F ull particulars of 

| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
and testimonials, post-free. 


| Smee BROWSING. 63 Strand, London, in 


EYES. 


OYAL WATER-COLOUR ART CLUB, 5a Pall Mall 
) East.—EXHIBITION of CHOICE WORKS by 8. Bo igh, J. W. Inchbold, 
G. 8. Pinwell. The proceeds to be devoted to the Artists’ Benevolent Ins stitution. 
On March 29th and 8lst, and April 2nd to 7th. Open from 10 to 6 o’clock, 
A. STEWART, Secretary. 





PPRENCH, GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The THIRVY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTI-TS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOULS is NOW OPEN. Adinission 1s. 


I OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and “FARM, 


CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1815, for the combination of science with practice 
in the special Kducation of Land Uwners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the var ous branches of Agr.culture and 
Estate Mauagement, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
Elements of Forestry, &c. 

There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and alsa 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Studeuts desiring it. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND aud GORDON, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins aha ESDAY, wand 22nd, 


OYAL "INDIAN “ENGIN BERING “COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About Fifty 

Students will be admitted in September, 1838, For Competition the Secretary of 

State will offer Fi'teen Appointments ia the Indian Public Works Department, 

and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulais, apply to the 
SECKETARY, at the College. 


| OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd, Students mast be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examiuation, 
unless they have already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks), 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. &. OLIFFORD.- SMITH, Secretary. 
sr: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


S TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Bubjects taken:—French, German, 
siete sinited Singing, and Painting. 


ELMSLEY HOUS __ WIMBLEDON, SURREY. 


PREPARATION for ETON, HARROW, | WINCHESTER, and other PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 


for WOMEN, 

















PrINcIPAL—Rey. W. A. BRYAN, M.A. (late F. J. Sonnenschein, Esq.) 
Terms, 90 Guineas, 
A reduction of one-third made for—(a), Bona-fide candidates for scholarships ; (b), 
Sons of widows of clergy and professional men ; (c), Boys under 10 years of age. 
The house is situated in one of the best parts of Wimbledon, about five minutes’ 
walk from the Common, 


NV ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the e SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE SATURDAY, ‘April 14 h. 


ANTED, COPIES of the s SPECTATOR * for 
JANUARY 5th, 1884,—PUBLISHER, Pin Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE offer the 
following SSHOLARSUIPS for competition in the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 
LOCAL EXAMINATION in June, 1888:—One cf £50 a year for three yeurs, 
founded by the Jate Mr. Winkworth, Four of ££0a year for two years,—one given 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company; one given by the Clothworkers’ Compiny for a 
student unable to afford the cost of residence at Newn!:am College; one given by 
the Drapers’ Company for a s'udent preparing for the profession of teaching ; on? 
given by Mrs. Winkworth. These four Scholarships will bee ntinned fora third 
year to stndents preparing for Tripcs Examinations and working satisfactorily. 

Also ONE or more SCHOLARSHIPS cf £25 for ore year, which may be con- 
tinued for a second and third year, wil be awarded to candicates who have not 
gained one of the larger Scholarsbips. 

Further information as to the conditiens on which the Scholarships are awarded, 
may te obtained from Miss GLADSTONE, Newnham College, Cambricg». 

TY NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
ECONOMIC and COMMERCIAL LECTURESHIP. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT a LECTURER, at a fixed salary of 
£20 per annum, together with two-thirds of fees received from students, to 
lecture upon Pcl tical Economy, History of Iudu-try and Commerce, and Com- 
mercial Geography. The appointment will be made for a term of three years, 
The Lecturer will commence residence at the beginnirg of Octoher.— Details as 
to terms of residence and éuties of Lecturer can be obtained from the REGIS- 
TRAR, University College, Live: pol, to whom all applicatious, with testimonials, 
must te sent on or before May 12th. 


HE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS DEPARTMENT. 


The Council invite sppl'evtions, on or before April 21st, 1888, for the sbove 
appointment, vacant in conseqience of the election of Mr. K. F. J. Love, M.A. 
Cantab., as Senior Demonstrator anl Lecturer in Physical Sc'euce in the 
University of Melbourne. 

Tke duties of the appointment will commence on Tuesday, April 24th, 1883, 

Particulars of the stipend, conditions, and duties will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, Mr.G. HW. MORLEY, the Mason Science College, Birmingham, to 
whom all applications fur the appvintment should be sent, 

J. GIBBS BLAKE, M.D, 
President ot the Council. 





CHOUOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for, Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and RN.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain 4. 1. MILLEK, R.N., as above. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One cf £20, tenable for four years, wiil 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, J888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888. 
For farther particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


“AT “GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTRER, 





LDENHAM 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will te held on MAY 8th for FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIES of the annual average value of £30. The 
Scheme a'so provides for Ten Senior Platt Scholarships of higher value open to 
boys over 15 already in the School, and Nive Exhibitions, 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


DREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Horowrs, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Casses, North London Cullejiate Schoo! jor Girls, 
RECEIViS BOYS to EDUC:TE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them fur entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permi!ted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Gir's, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charle: Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of geod birth whers Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A.S AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFFORDSHIRE.—The 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May Ist, 1588.—For 
Prospectus. sts of honours, and pirticulars with respect to Scho'arships, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 
RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perth- 
shire lHighlands).—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. The MODERN SIDE gives a special and 
systematic practical Education for boys entering early upon life. The CLASSICAL 
SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for the Indian Civil 
Service, Army, aud other FXAMINATIONS.—For particulars, Prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmord, Perth, N.B. 


CHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.—Conducted 

by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and success. 

fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools, References as to tone and 

home life fiom parents of past and present pupils,—412 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8S.W. 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES MAY lst. A SCIENCE SCHOLAR.- 
HIP, value £40, is offered for competition, The examination will te in 
Chemistry (Organic and Inorganic) and Physics, and will be held on April 28th. 
In September, Entrance Scholarships, value £80 and £40, will be offered for com- 
etition. 
" Students entering in the summer (except those who have already obtained a 
Scholarship) are allowed to compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the fol- 
lowing September. Fees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 guineas in two 
payments, or £115 in five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection, 
Experimental Physics, and Practical Pharmacy. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 
H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean. 
EV. WM. DANKS, M.A., Vicar S. Margaret’s, Ilkley, 
Wharfedale, wishes to RECOMMEND High-Class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, just begun by experienced Oxford M.A., who will take two boys after 
Easter at half-fees. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 
such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 
unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 
write to Mr. and Mrs. R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 


























URREY, WOKING.—To be LET, or SOLD, a spacious 

RESIDENCE, lately built as a Public Schoo!, with Dormitories for nearly 

50 Students, besides Principal’s and Servants’ quarters and Chapel, Surrounded 

by charmicg pleasnre-grounds, cricket-field, paddock, and kitchen-garden ; 

gardener’s cottage and outbuildings. In all, 8} acres, situate on an elevated and 

ery healthy platean.—Terms of Messrs, DRIVER and CO., 4 Whitehall, 
ondon, 





HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1888.—A COURSE of 
TW ELVE LECTURES on“ The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION 
as JLLUSTRATED by GREEK INFILUENCE on CHR'STIANITY,” will be de- 
livered by Dr. E. HATOH, of the University of Oxford, at ST GEORGE'S 
HALL, Langham Plac:, on the following days, viz. :—MONDAYS, April 23rd, 
30th, May 7cb, end lth; WEDNESDAYS, April 25th, May 2nd, 9th, 16th, 39th, 
and June 6th; and FRIDAYS, Jane 1st and Sti, at 5 p.m. Admission to the 
Course of Lee ures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lectures are requested to send their Names and Addresses to Messrs. 
wi LLIAMS and NORGATY, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than April 19th, and as soon a3 possible aft r that date t'ckets will be issued to 
as many persons as the Hall will accommosate. 

The sum» Course of Lectures wi'l alzo be delivered by Dr. HATCH, at Oxford, 
on ech of the following days, v'z.:-TUESDAYS, April 24th, May Ist 8th, 
15th, 29th, June 5th; and THURSDAYS, April 26th, May 3rd, l0zb, 17th "2th, 
dist, at 5S p.m, Admiss:on to the Oxford Courze will be free, without. ticket, 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Sceretarv to the Hibbert Trustee:. 


rI\HE HEAD-MASTER of CLIFTON wishes to 
RECOMMEND a PREPARATORY SCHOOL, established 6} years by a 
former Ciifton Master. 
Entrance Exhibition at Clifton ... “a wn ae wn 
Fifth Scholar-hip at Charterhouse July, 1835. 
First Scholarship ut Clifton .. da ‘mn “an ia .. June, 1836, 
Acomplete jist of places taken on entranc: at Public Schools since Easter, 1882, 
with addresses of referees among boys’ parents, on application. No boy has 
failed. Four vacancies in April. 
F. S. PRIDDEN, M.A. (Oxen.), Boxgrove, Guildford. 





June, 1834, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
(About 25 dcors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


W.Cc. 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michiel Angelo, 
Rettaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggzio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Marillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCKD in AUPUOLYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
Lendon ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Backingham Palace, 

Tue various Galleries have separa‘e Aibuias, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to conre and study them, 
and they will not be sulicited to mike purchases, 

For further particalars, send for the new Pamphlet, 49 poges and 4 Illustra‘ions, 
en er *“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’’ Fiee per post to 
any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 

he AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERKS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Illustrations of the highest 
excellence of any sutject capable of being photographed. For SMALL EDITIONS 
(590 or 750 copies) the Gelatine Prores3, Sawyer’s Collotype, is well adapted ; for 
Kuitions of over ONE THOUSAND, the Antogravure Process on Steel-faced 
om Plates perm ts of high numbers being printed of uniform character and 
quality. 

_Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s “‘ Great Seals of 
England ;” Dr. Crookshauk’s * Micro-Photographs of Bacteria ;” “ Famous Monu- 
ments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. ; ‘* Fac-similes of Early 
Italiin Engravings,” for the Trustees of the British Museum; ‘‘The Palxo- 
graphical Society's Fasciculus for 1888 ;’’ Illustrations for the ** Journal of the 
Hellenic Society,”’ &c. 

For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
AUTOT?TY Fe FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, 


Talent, and Genius. 6s, (Just published, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 63, 


Gs each. 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 


21s, 73 6d, or 2s 6d, 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the SCOTCH NATURALIST, 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A, 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


TABLE WATERS.” 





“THE QUEEN OF 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS 2. os se ewe £8,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID ... us see nee ene: 19,000,000 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anv 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of er hon | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
e Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
DIRECTORS, 
CHAaIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deruty-CHarrMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
HUGH LINDSAY saeeee*. Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON nt, Esq., M.A. 


The ARCHDEACON of B Hon, and Rev. Canon GRE 
GEORGE T. ceed tas Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rey. Canon BLACKLE sR A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev, Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 


Rev. J. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. “ . pg F.R.C.P. 


The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. Rev. STRATT ‘ON, M.A 
The DEAN of EXETER. jOHN “CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 


Rey. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 
Puysic1an—Dr, STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT Esq. 


weamnragadl hesiainvanano naa JUNE Ist, 1887, 

Accumulated Funds... nas ay se man aos eee ove we £3,349,535 

Annual Income ... ooe ove ae oe ove a 371,977 

Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886... ooo yas aus ses 486,000 
The Society offers the following advantages:—1l. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 














Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 


c— with full Profits.————_, 











AGE, £58. 4 AGE £58. d 
25 20 1 8 25 16618 
30 233 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 85 21 4 2 
40 31 15 40 2417 6 
45 86 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 | 43 13 i 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S i A ad Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the a Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S cogent 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words a Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE: g CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManvuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 





TINCTURE 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 








CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


a Price Lists, post-free. 
.e DOZEN: 











a2, — Hemstitched 
adies’ . 
Sars Seunedes eessie ocak Gent’s. . itis 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 





os TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 


WARDROBES 
ROBINSON 


For dress or ordinary wear, Best 
AND 


qualitylong-cloth,with 4-fold finest 
CLEAVER’S 


— fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 
MATCHLESS 


(to measure or pattern, 2s extra), 
Gentlemen are invited to send for 
cuttings of materials used, also 
patterns of our newest styles in 
Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
SHIRTS Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
' to any part of the world. 





With best materials in 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, | 
for 148 the half-dozen. We 
refit none under this figure. 


Price-Lists and samples of 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and 


MADE AS G00D 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. 
free to any part. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, ‘‘LINEN’’), BELFAST. 


OLD SHIRTS 





USE 
R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 


F 


EPPS ’*S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COC O A. 





- ‘SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medica} 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 





BRAND e co Co.’s A l SAUCE. 


Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


porn MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


[URILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





a for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 8. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— _ 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—HEatrtn or 
WEALTH P—No sane person would hesitate an 
instant in the choice between these two conditions. 
Now is the season to secure the former either by 
restoring or confirming it. These Pills expel all im- 
purities from the system which fogs, foul vapours, 
and variable temperatures engender during winter ; 
this medicine also acts most wholesomely upon the 
skin by disgorging the liver of its accumulated bile, 
and by exciting the kidneys to more energetic action ; 
it increases the appetite for food and strengthens the 
digestive process. The stomach and liver, with which 
most disorders originate, are fully under the control 
of these regenerative Pills, which act very kindly yet 
more efficiently on the tenderest bowels. ne 
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<a THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds .., £7,324,034 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AI1 descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 

e or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force.—Reviv- 
ing Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities msy be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Azents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 


THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884, 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ity. 
WILLIAM OC. Picco } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 








A CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 

PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000, 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions, 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-Enp OFFICE— 


of 


8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
sj HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ............000 seeeeee £1,500,000 
TR ONOE WOH RIN se jnnsetauscortersccootoneced 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
London, May, 1887. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRiSH 
y¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





URES of Bronchitis, Coughs and Colds 

by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. Wilcox, 7 Prospect Row, Birmingham : 
“For years I have recommended them, aud never 
known them to fail.” In asthma, consumption, 
bronchitis, gout, rheumatism, :nd all hysterical and 
nervous complaints, instant relief and a rapid cure is 
given by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, which taste 
noe Sold by all Druggists at 1s 13d and 2s 9d 

r box, 








'HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
APRIB. 2s 6d. 

CIVILISATION IN THE UNITED STaTES. 
Arnold. 

THE BREAKDOWN OF OUR INDUSTRIAL SysTEM. 
Prince Kropotkin, 

SnoweEp-uP 1n ArcaDy. By Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

A Mopet Factory. By the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Meath. 

Grris’ ScHoots, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Dorothea Beale. 

Our Auxit1ary Cavatry. By Viscount Melgund. 

Max Mi.uer’s “Scrence or Tuovueut.”’ By the 
Hon. Mr, Justice Stephen. 

One Day’s Sport tn INpDIA, 

CENTURY FOR CENTURY. 
Rothschild, M.P. 

Ben Jonson. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 

THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. By Sir John Pope 
Hennessey. 

Tue House or Lorps. By Frank H. Hill. 


London: Keegan Pav, Trencn, and Co, 


By Matthew 
By 


By Miss 


By J. D. Rees. 
By Baron Ferdinand 





Monthly, price iste, 
_— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror APRIL. 

Freprrick III, By Professor Max Miller, 

Oxp JAcoBINISM AND NEw Moratity. By Professor 
A. V. Dicey. 

Baptist THEOLOGY. By John Clifford, D.D. 

A Guance at NortH Arrica. By Grant Allen. 

IsLAM AND CIVILISATION. By Canon MacColl. 

SociaLIsM AND THE UNEMPLOYED. By Arthur 
Arnold. 

A Livine Story-TeLLerR: Mr. Witgre Coniins. By 
Harry Quiiter. 

Tue IrtsH LANDLORDS’ APPEAL FOR COMPENSATION, 
By Michael Davitt. 

ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN TURKEY. By 
**An old Resident.” 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Price 10d. Now ready. Price 1 franc, 


HE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
MAGAZINE, APRIL, 1888, Vol. IV., No. 19. 
ConTENTS. 

1, THe Rvusstan CHURCH, AND Epocus IN ITS 
HIsToRY. 

2. THE *‘ SAVAGE ELEMENT ”’ IN RELIGION, 

3. ARGELES AND THE HAUTES PYRENEES. 

4, My CAMERA OBSCURA. 

5. LEAVES FROM AN EccLESIOLOGIST’S NoTE-Boox. 

6. NoTIcEs OF Books. 


7. AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES. 
8. APPENDICES, 
London : Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. Paris: 


GALIGNANI. Boulogne: MERRIDEW. Brussels : 
SprnEvx. Baden-Baden: SOMMERMEYER. Cannes: 
FOTHERINGHAM. Florence: CoLE. Dresden: Tirr- 


MANN. Geneva: STAPELMOHR. Hanover: *CHMORL 
and Von SEEFELD. Leipzig: Lincke. Mo<cow: 
GROSSMANN and KNOBEL, Lausanne: BENDA, 
Rovussy. Vevey and Montreux: SCHLESINGER. 





NEW ISSUE, in MONTHLY PARTS, price 74, of 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
By EMIL NAUMANN. 

Translated by FERDINAND PRAEGER. 


With Notes and Additional Chapters, by the Rev. 
Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., M.A., Mus. D., Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
IUustrated throughout. 


** A comprehensive ‘ History of Music’ was wanted, 
and here is the wantamply supplied.””— Morning Post. 


‘Amongst the excellent illustrations scattered 
throughout its pages are not only quaint and 
authentic portraits of eminent artists, but minutely 
executed drawings of musical instruments in use at 
all times and in all countries, and fac-similes of com- 
posers’ manuscripts and letters.””—Musical Times. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &c. 


London: G@. MircHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
free, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878.- 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


APRIL. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HovsE oF Lorps. 
the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 


Tue CHARACTER OF THE DEVIL IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By A. C. Champneys, M.A 


EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE. By Professor Wallace. 
A Marcu Minstreu. By Alfred Austin. 


- ~ New Departure.” By Viscount Lymington, 


LavaTer. By Arthur Benson. 
INTEMPERANCE IN INDIA. By C. T. Buckland. 


PINDAR AND ATHLETICS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Andrews. 


Tue CERTAINTIES OF CHANCE, By R. A. Proctor. 


FREE-TRADE AND THE Economists. By the Earl of 
Pembroke. 


Pouitics aT Home AND ABROAD. 


By 


By 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


.. Ay ee ON Ee Aaa 
Edited by L. T. Meapr and Aticia A. LerrH, 
Price 6d Monthly. 
ConTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
FRONTISPIECE: KATHARINE JANFARIE. Heywood 
Hardy. 

THE Wuite Man’s Foor. Serial Story. Chaps. 1-2. 
GRANT ALLEN, Iilustrated by J. Finnemore. 
ON THE WriTING OF NovELS, WALTER BESANT. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE GREAT City. Henrietta O. 

Barnett. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards. 
On Musicat Anatysis.—II, C. Hubert H. Parry. 
A CuiLtp FLower. Poem. Lady Lindsay. 
A Jewe or Price. Arnold Hamlyn. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne. 
CoNnFIRMATION. Poem. Mrs. Hamilton King. 

THE Lavy OF THE FoREST. Serial Story. Chaps, 
10-13. L.T. Meade. Lliustrated by J. B. Yeats. 
** ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION: 

Lorp MacauLay. Canon Creighton. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS ; House DEcORATION. 
Agnes Garrett. 
&., &. 


London: Hatcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
OURNAL of EDUCATION, 

e No. 225, for APRIL. 

i, THE TEacuine or LanauaGes In Scuoots, By 
W. H. Widgery. 

2, INTELLIGENT IGNORANCE. By Maud M. Daniel. 
(Concluded.) 

3. James Cotter Morison. By Edmund Gosse. 

4, Moka 1 vUCATION FROM THE LEARNER'S POINT 
oF Vi_w. by Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. 

5, Tue Cycior”11a oF Epucation, By R. H, Quick, 

6, FrorBet’s KinicaL TEACHING, By M. J. 
Lyschinska, 

7. THe Teaching OF GroGRAPHY, By J. R. 
Blakiston, H.M.1.S, 

8 Tue TEACHERS’ GuILpD ; Home Epucation Society. 

9, OCCASIONAL NOTES; CORRESPONDENCE. 

10, ForEiGN NOTES; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 

ll, TRANSLATION PrizE; Extra PrRizE, 





Price 6d; per post, 7d. 





Office: 86 FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Now ready, No. 14, price 2s 64; per post, 2s 9d. 
hae LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by FrepERICcK PoLLock, M.A., LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Uxford, Profes.or of Common Law in the Inns of 
Court. 
CONTENTS. 
Sir Henry Marne. By Sir A. C. Lyall, K.C.B.; E. 
Glasson; F. von Holtzendorff ; and Pietro Cogliolo. 
THe Story oF THE CHAIR OF PuBLIC LAW IN THB 
UNIVERSITY OF LDINBURGH. By Professor Lorimer, 
Pusiic MEETINGS AND PUBLIC ORDER. 2, Belgium, 
By H. Lentz (Ministry of Justice). 3. France, 
By Albert Gigot, sometime Prefect of Police. 4. 
Switzerland. By Professor K. G. Konig, 
CurRiosiITIEs OF Coprrigut Law. By A. TT. Carter. 
A DispuTEv Point IN THE Lex AqQuiLia, By G. 
Pacchioni, 
THE CANADIAN ConsTITUTION. By J. E. C. Munro, 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
Notes :—“‘ Fusion,” by the Editor ; NATURALISATION 
(KE Boureorse), by Thomas Barclay, &c. 
*,* Vol. 1. (1885), Vol. IL. (1886) Vol. ILI. (1887), 
cloth lettered, price each 12s, 
SrEevens and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
APRIL, 1888, Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D., 
and GeoreE H. Savace, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

ON THE PRESENT State OF Lunacy LEGISLATION IN 
ScoTLAND: A HistoricaL Nore Ov WARNING. By 
James Korie, M.D. 

By Rev. W. G. 





Tue True THeory Or INDUCTION, 
Davies, B.D. 
Tur NEUROPATHIC DIATHESIS ; OR, THE DIATHESIS OF 
THE DEGENERATE. By G.I. Revington, M.D. 
REFLEX SPEECH. By George M. Robertson, M.B. 
THE Sussex County ASYLUM APPOINTMENT. 
JUDICIAL LCCENTRICITIES.—LUNacy ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—WEAK-MINDFD CHILDREN. 
London: J. and A, CuurcHiLt, New Burlington 
Street, W. 
BLACKETT’S SELECT NOVELS. 
At all Bookstalls, &c., 1s; paper covers, post-free, 1s 2d. 
MNHE ABBEY MURDER. By Josern 
Hatton, Author of “ Clytie,” “‘ John Needham’s 
Double,” &c. 
London: SPENCER Brackett (successor to J. and 
R. Maxwell), 35 st. Bride Street. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 
LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


NEW AND‘ CHEAPER 
EDITIONS. 


NINETEENTH and CHEAPER EDITION, 
(1,270 pp.), medium 8vo, 16s, 


COMPLETE LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Meisures, Weights, Money, and 
a DICTIONARY of PROPER NAMES. 


A 


This Work holds an intermediate p!aca between the 
Thesaurus of Forcellini and the ordinary School 
Dictionaries, performing the same rervice for the 
Latin language as Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has 
done for the Greck. It therefore avoids those 
minute subdivisions and numerous quotations which, 
however useful in a Thesaurus, render a Dictionary 
less practically useful to students. 


“A most useful book, and fills for Latin literature 
the place now occupied by Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon 
for Greck.’’—Sir G. CoRNEWALL Lewis, 

**Dr. Wm. Smith’s ‘ Latin Dictionary’ is a great 
convenience to me. I think that he has been very 
judicious in what he has omitted, as well as in what 
he has inserted.”—Dean Scott, D.D., Author of 
the Greek Lexicon. 


THIRTIETH EDITION, thoroughly Revised, 
(730 pp.), square 16mo, 7s 61, 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
Larger Work. With a Dictionary of Proper 
Names. By Dr. Wm. SmitH and T. D. Hatt, 
M.A. The Etymological portion by Dr. Incram, 
Trinity Oollege, Dublin. 
This Edition is to a great extent a new and original 
Work, 
1. Most of the Latin examples are translated. 
2. Many articles have been recast, and not a few 
entirely rewritten, 
3. Most of the etymological articles have been 
rewritten, 
4. Very great care has been taken to ensure 
accuracy in the quantities, 
5. Short notes on synonymous words have been 
introduced in a large number of cases, 
6. The Index of Proper Names has been increased, 
and additional information given. 


*,* It is confidently believed that this work will 
now be found on comparison to be superior to all 
other School Latin Dictionaries in fullness and 
accuracy. 


FIFTH and CHEAPER’ EDITION, 


970 pp., medium 8vo, 163. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled 


from Original Sources. By D-. Wu. SmitH and 
Professor T. D. Haut, M.A, 


It has been the object of the Authors of this Work 
to produce a more complete and more perfect English- 
Latin Dictionary than yet exists, and every article 
has been the result of original and independent re- 
search, 


Great pains have been taken in classifying the 
different senses of the English words, so as to enable 
the student readily to find what he wants. 


Each meaning is illustrated by examples from the 
ciassical writers ; and those phrases are as a general 
rule given in both English and Latin. 


“* This work is the result of a clear insight into the 
faults of its predecessors as to plan, classification, 
and examples. In previous dictionaries the various 
senses of Engli-h words are commonly set down hap- 
hazird. This has been avoided in the pre ent instance 
by the classification of the senses of the English 
words according to the order of the student’s need. 
Not ‘ess noteworthy is the copiousness of the examples 
from the Latin, with which every English word is 
illustrated; and, Inst not least, the exceptional 
accuracy of the references by which these examples 
are to be verified,’’—Saturday Review. 





THIRTEENTH F DITION, 720 pp., 
square limo, 7s 6d. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY, Abridged from the 
Larger Worx. By D-. Wau, Suita and T. D, 
Hatt, M.A, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MRS. EWING’S STORIES, 





CHEAP EDITION, fcap, 4to, double columns, Illustrated, 1s each. 
MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other’ JAN of the WINDMILL. With 11 


Tales. With 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, | Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls, 4 GREAT EMERGENCY, and other 
With 19 Waustrations by Mrs, Allingham. Tales, With 4 Illustrations. 
WE and the WORLD: a Book for 4 FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; 


. | or, Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son, 
With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. With 12 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Boss. 


BROWNIES, and other Tales. 


Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- | With 


BRANCES, With 9 Illustrations by Wolf, 





London: G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES, 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 73 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas. £3 3s and £3 13s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, in 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas. £4 4s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


ITIRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas. £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if paid in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the convenience of customers, Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Askfor the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


IN CONSEQUENOE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Fublic, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIBE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 63, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 103, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 





























COLDS 








THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 
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Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 30s, or half-russia, 36:, VOLUME XXIII. (T—UPS) of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


BRITANNICA. 


(Number of Articles, 625.) 





SELECTED 

TABLES, MATHEMATICAL. J. W. L. 
GLAISHER, 

TACITUS. Rev. W. J. Bropriss. 
TAHITI. Baron ANATOLE VON HiiGEL, 
TALES. ANnprRew Lana. 
TALLEYRAND. Tuomas SHAw. 
TALMUD. Dr. 8. M. Scuitier-Sztessy. 
TAPE-WORMS, W. E. Hoyte. 
TAR. J. Paton and Prof. W. Dittmar. 
TASMANIA. JAmeEs Bonwick. 


THEOSOPAY. Prof. ANpRew Sertu. 
THERMODYNAMICS. Prof. P. G. Tarr. 
THERMOMETER. H.R. Mitt, D.Sc. 
THESSALONIANS. Prof. E. Scniirer. 
THESSALY. Rev. H. F. Tozer. 
THIBAUT. JoHn MAcDONELL. 
THIERS. Gerorce SAINtspoury. 
THIRLWALL. R. Garnett, LL.D. 
THOMSON, JAMES. 
THOREAU. Wittiam SHarp. 


CONTENTS. 
TRADE-UNIONS. Frep. Drummonp. 
TRAJAN. J. 8S. Rem, Litt.D. 
TRAMWAY. Tuomas CoprinearTon, C.E. 
TRANSIT CIRCLE. J. L. BE. Dreyer. 
TRANSVAAL. Prof. A. H. Keane. 
TREASON. James WILLIAMs. 
TREATIES. Prof. T. E. Hottanp, D.C.L. 
TREMATODA. W. E. Hoyts. 
TRENT, COUNCIL of. Rev. R. F. Lirrte- 
DALE . 


, D.C.L. 
TRIBUNE. J.S. Rerp, Litt.D. 


Prof. Wm. Minto. 


TASSO. J. A. Symonps. THROAT DISEASES. J. O. Arrieck, M.D. 

TASTE. Prof. J. G. M‘Kenprick, M D. THUCYDIDES. Prof. R. C. Jess, LL.D. TRICYCLE. C. V. Boys. 
TAXATION. Prof. J. 8. Nicnoxson. THUGS. Retnnotp Rost, LL.D., C.1.E. TRIGONOMETRY. E. W. Hosson. 
TEA. James Paton. THULE. Sir E. H. Bunsury, Bart. TRIPOLI. A. M. Broaptey. 


TEAK. Sir Dierricu Branpis, K.C.1.E. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. Sir Puitire| TIBET. Gen. J. T. Watker, R.E., C.B., and 
Maanvs. Prof. A. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIF. 
TELEGRAPH. Tuomas Gray. TIBULLUS. Prof. J. P. Postcate. 
TELEMETER. Major A. W. Wuite, R.A. TIDES. Prof. G. H. Darwin. 
TELEPHONE. Tuomas Gray. TIECK. Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D. 


TELESCOPE. Davin Gitt, LLD. 

TEMPLARS. T. A. ARCHER. 

TEMPLE. W. Ropertson Situ, LL.D. 

TENIERS. Henri Hymans. 

TENNESSEE. Danter F. Wricut, M.D. 

TENNIS. Juntan MARSHALL. 

TERENCE. Prof. W. Y. Settar, LL.D. 

TERRA COTTA. Prof. J. H. Mippteron. 

TERTULLIAN. Prof. A. Harnack, D.D. 

TEXAS. Rosert T. HILL. 

TEXTILES. Prof. J. H. Mippteton. 

THACKERAY. Watrer H. Po.ttocr. 

THALES. Prof. G. J. AtLMAN, LL.D., and 
Henry Jackson, L tt.D. 

THEATRE. Prof. J. H. MippLeton 
James WILLIAMS, 

THEBES. A. W. VERRALL. 

THEFT. James WILLIAMS, 

THEODORA. Prof. James Bryce, D.C.L., M.P. 

THEODORIC. T. Honexin, D.C.L. 

THEOLOGY. Prof. R. Fuinr. 


TIMUR. 


TOBACCO. 


DITTMAR, 


JAMES 


and | TORTURE. 


TOULOUSE. 


ARCHER. 





THURLOW. A. Woop Renton. 


TIGER. Prof. W. H. FLower. 
TILES. Prof. J. H. Mippteton, 
TIME. J. L. E. Dreyer, Ph.D. 


Go.psm1D, K.C.S.I., C 
TITIAN. W. M. Rossetti. 
Paton and Prof. W. 


TONG-KING. Prof. R. K. Douatas. 
TONNAGE. W. Moore. 

TOOKE. W. P. Courtney. 

TORPEDO. Com. E. J. P. Gattwey, R.N. 
TORT. Prof. F. Pottock, LL.D. 
TORTOISE. Atsert GintuerR, M.D., Ph.D. 
James WILLIAMS. 
TOTEMISM. J. G. Frazer. 

TOUCH. Prof. J. G. M‘KENpRICcK. 

Gaston MeEtssas and T, A. 


TOURNEDOR. A. C. Swinsurne. 
TRACTION. Prof. J. A. Ewine. 


TROAD. Prof. R. C. Jess. 

TROMPET. Victor MAuHILLoN. 
TRUST. James WILLIAMS. 
TUNICATA. Prof. W. A. Herpman. 
TUNNELLING. Bensamin Baker, C.E. 
TURGOT, J. K. Incram, LL.D. 
TURKESTAN. P. A. Kroporxine. 
TURKEY— 


a i History and Lirerature. E. J. W. Giss 
Major-Gen. Sir FREpeRIck J. and C. A. Frrre. 
-B. GrocrapPuy and Sratistics. Prof. A. H. 


KEANE. 
TURKS. Prof. M. Tu. Houtsma. 
TURNER. Georce Ret, R.S.A. 
TYPHUS, TYPHOID, and RELAPSING 


FEVERS J. 0. Arrieck, M.D. 
TYPOGRAPHY, J.H. Hessets and Joun 
SourHwakp. 


TYROL. A. J. Butier. 
ULFILAS. Rev. C. AnpeRson Scort. 
UMBRIA. Prof. Wittiam RinGeway. 
UNITARIANISM. Rev. J. F. Smiru. 
UNITED STATES— 
History. Prof. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 
GeocrapPnuy and Statistics. Prof. J. D. 
Wuitney and Gen. F. A. WALKER. 


UNIVERSITIES. J. Bass MuLuinceEr. 








Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








THE LEISURE HOUR. 


A Magazine for Family and General Reading. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
The APRIL PART (now ready) contains :-— 
GreaT-GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. By Leslie Keith, Author of ‘The Chilcotes,” 
&c. Illustrated by F. Dadd. 
Tar Home OF THE Buizzarp. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. Winter in the Prairie 
States—Life in the Fur West—A Fuel Famine—The Great Blizzard. 
THE QuEEN’s Homes: CLAREMONT. By C. E. Pascoe, Illustrated by W. H. 
Boot. 
Easter Day 1n France, By A. Liby. 
A Hovuss Bravutirut. By the Author of ‘‘ The Occupations of a Retired Life,” 
Rusxin'’s Force. By Frederick Hastings. 
Instinct In ANIMALS, By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
Princess Saran. By the Author of ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby,” &, 
Davos. By Gilbert Macquoid. With Illustrations by Thomas R, Macquoid, R.A. 
Instpe a Bratn. By Alfred Schofield, M.D. On Nerves—Motion and Sensation 
—The Brain—Vivisection—Phrenvlogy—The Bridge of Life—A Central Eye— 
Alcohol and the Brain—Value of Habi:—Healthy Brains—Love and Headaches 
—Fainting, &c. 
Tus FerryMAN OF BIpDICK. 
Naturnat History AnecpoTes. An Anxious Mother. 
Oxrorp House anp ToyNBER Hatu. By F. Arnold, 
Kinaiake’s ‘Crimean War.” By F. M, Holmes. 
VARIETIES. 


Frontispiece—‘' A LITTLE FARM WELL TILLED.” 
Murray. 


By W. J. Gordon. 


(Picardy.) By David 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and of all Newsagents, 








Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 770 pp., and upwards of 200 Plates, Illustrations, 
Maps and Charts, &c., price 7s 64. 


LORD BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL, 1887. 


List or ConTENTS :—Navy Estimates for the Year 1887-88.—Manning the 
Navy.—Defence of Commercial Harbours.-—Coaling-Stations and Graving-Docks 
Abroad.—The Australian Squadron.—A Colonial ‘ Britannia.’—Shipbuilding 
Policy.—Naval Strength and Resources of England.—The ‘ Mosquito’ Fleet.—Mer- 
chant Steamships.—Naval Incidents.—British and Foreign Armoured and 
Unarmoured Ships.—Submarine Warfare.—Merchant Navies of Principal Marine 
Countries; &c. 


J. GRIFFIN and CO., 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, 





LFRACOMBE.—KEaster at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Mild and Equable Climate ; Comfortable Quarters ; 250 rooms.—Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For APRIL. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tun British Army.—VI. By the Author of “ Greater Britain.” 

Tue TynEsIDE Wipow. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Sprina-Time mn Rurat Portueat. By Oswald Crawfurd. 

Tur DESTRUCTION OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Thomas Gibson Bowles. 

A Non’s Love-Letters. By Edmund Gosse. Y 

CARICATURE, THE FANTASTIC, THE GROTESQUE. By John Addington Symonds, 
Heattur Homes For THE WorEING CLasses. By David F, Schblus:. 

THE ART oF GEORGE KLIOT. By Oscar Browning. 

Tue Evertastina Hits. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Screncs aT Porsis. By Paul Bourget. 


THE 


FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


The FRENCH STAGE in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Frepericx Hawkins. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
c [Next week. 





Price One Shilling. 


DOWN with ENGLAND. Translated from 


the French. Crown 8vo, [This day. 


ERNEST RENAN, 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL 


till the TIME of KING DAVID. By Erngst Renan. Translated from the 
French by C. B. Pitman. Demy 8y0, l4s, 


ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON: 


Sport and Travel in South Africa. »™ Anpeew A. ANDERSON. With Illus- 
trations and Map. A New Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN DALBY. 


MAYROYD OF MYTHOLM: 
A Romance of the Fells. 
By JOHN DALBY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, [This day, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NEW EDITION OF WATTS’S DICTIONARY 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


To be published in 4 vols. 8vo. 
VOLUME I. (‘ ABIES””—** CHEMICAL CHANGE”), PRICE TWO GUINEAS, 
NOW READY. 


WATTSS DICTIONARY OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten by 
H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A., D.Sc., 


Fellow of, and lately Assistant-Professor of Chemistry in, University College, 
London; and 


M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.E., 


Fellow and Prelector in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, 


Assisted by Eminent Contributors, 





LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO VOLUME I. 


C. F. CROSS, B.Sc., Consulting Chemist.| W. OSTWALD, Ph.D., Professor of 

WILLIAM DITTMAR, Ph.D., F.RS., Physical Chemistry, Landwirthschaft- 
Professor of Chemistry, Anderson's liches Institut, Leipzig. 

College, Glasgow. R. T. PLIMPTON, Ph.D., Assistant- 

A. G. GREEN, F.I.C., Research Chemist Professor of Chemistry at University 
at Atlas Works, Hackney Wick. College, London. 

W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., B.Se., | WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D., Professor 
Assistant-Professor of Physiology at of Chemistry, University College, 
University College, London, London. 

J.J. HOOD, Esq., D.Sc. THOS. STEVENSON, M.D., Lecturer 

F. 3 PP, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., at Guy’s Hospital. 
Assistant-Professor for Research, | 0. 8. O’SULLIVAN, Esq., F.R.S., Con- 
Science Schools, South Kensington. sulting Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. 

E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S., Pro-| J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at University College, fessor of Experimental Physics in the 
London. University of Cambridge. 

LOTHAR MEYER, Ph.D., Professor of |T. E. THORPE, Ph.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
Chemistry in the University of; fessor of Chemistry, Royal School of 
Tubingen. | _ Mines, South Kensington. 

RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.RS., Pro-| R. WARINGTON, Esq., F.R S. 
fessor of Chemistry in the Finsbury | C. J. WILSON, Esgq., F.I C., Consulting 
Technical Colleze. | Chemist, University College, London. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 








Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR. 


Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN. 


It is so short a time since Sir Henry | of interest......He was well on the way 
Taylor died, tat it is difficult to believe | towards ninety when he died, and for 


that he was writing letters to Words- ‘ 
worth in 1823. His Correspondence is by far the greater part of that time he 
now published, and, as readers of his, had known everybody best worth 


Autobiography will anticipate, it is full knowing in England.’’—Daily News, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
_Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 





Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


UBLIC OPINION (Esrtasuisuep_ 1861) 
is the only weekly paper giving an unbiassed epitome of all leading news- 
papers of the world, Every phase of opinion is adequately represented, the salient 
points of difference beimg carefully digested and contrasted in a condensed form 
tor the reader’s judgment. In addition to an elaborate abstract of current 
political opinions, many columns are devoted to extracts from what is best in 
contemporary literature, whilst at the same time the progress of modern thought 
in every branch of science is represented by quotations from the technical papers. 
Every Friday, price 2d.—Office, 11 Southampton Street, Strand. 





MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS, 


LETTERS OF GENERAL C. G, GORDON 


TO HIS SISTER, 
M. A. GORDON. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ This volume will always be one of the most 
valuable parts of the evidence for his life; for it is not a book about Gordon, but 
by him. It does not give, nor, we imagine, would Miss Gordon claim that it gives, 
all the man; but it does show what lay nearest his heart, and was always con- 
sciously the great power of his life—his intense religious feeling. Tho selection 
from his letters has been made with manifest judgment.” 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ We sce the man simply as he is, from moment to 
moment; and the more clearly we see him the more clearly we feel his simple. 
hearted nobility, his unconscious magnanimity, his utter abnegation of self.” 





FOUR OXFORD LECTURES, 1887.—FIFTY 


YEARS of EUROPEAN HISTORY.—TEUTONIO CONQUEST in GAUL 
and BRITAIN. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon D.C.L. and LL.D, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo, 53, 


POEMS. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 


Globe 8vo, 63. 


GLEN DESSERAY, and other Poems; 


Lyrical and Elegiac. By JouN CampsBeLt Suarrp, LL.D., late Principal of 

the United College, St. Andrew’s, and Professor of Poetry in the University 

= — Edited by Francis T. Patarave, LL.D., Edinburgh. Crown 
vo, 63, 


ROMAN LITERATURE in RELATION to 


ROMAN ART. By Rev. Ropert Burn, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Rome and the 
Campagna,” &c. With Illustrations, 8vo, lis. 


COLLECTED EDITION of DEAN CHURCH’S 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. Uniform with the ‘‘ Collected Works of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,” &c. In 5 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s each. Now publishing 
in Monthly Volumes. 


Vol. I, MISCELLANEOUS RSSAYS,| Vol.III. ST. ANSELM. (May. 
eady, 

Vol. II. DANTE, and other er Vol. IV. SPENSER. [June, 

[Ready. | Vol. V. BACON. (July. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A, 
Canon of Bristol. Globe 8vo, 5s each volume. 


CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Newly 


arranged, with additions and a New Portrait. 2 vols, (Just published, 
PLAYS, POEMS, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 1 vol. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL; The ADVENTURES of ULYSSES; and other 
Essays. 1vol. 
ESSAYS of ELIA. 1 vol. 
TALES from SHAKSPERE. 1 vol. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A TEACHER of the VIOLIN, and other 


Tales. By J. H.SnHortuHovseE, Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant,” “ Sir Percival,” 
&c. Crown 8yvo, 63. 


The NEW JUDGMENT of PARIS: a Novel. 


By Partie LaFareve. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 123. 
The St. James’s Gazette says:—“Mr. Lafargue has written a clever and 
humorous novel...... there is plenty of life and humanity in it.’”’ 


JOYCE. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


“The Second Son,” “ Hester,” &c, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
[Immediately. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion 


CrawrorpD, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘* Doctor Claudius,” ‘* Zoroaster,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 63, [Neat week. 


EIGHTH and POPULAR EDITION, sewed, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R S,, LL.D., D.C.L. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 342, for APRIL, price 1s, contains :— 
1. Tue Laws OF Property. By Lord Coleridge. 
2. THe ReVERBERATOR. By Henry James.—V.-VII. 
3. Dr. Faustus anp His Contemporaries. By G. Belfort Bar. 
4. REFLECTIONS IN A PICTURE-GALLERY. 
5. Lessine’s Dramatic NOTES. 
6. A Mrxep University. By H. R. Tottenham. 
7. Curis. By W. E. Norris, Chaps. 13-15. 














ARUNDEL is the ‘OLD ENGLISH HOME” described in 


The Ennlish Elustratey Magazine 


For APRIL. Profusely Illustrated, price 61; by post, 8d. 
ConTENTS. 

1. Portrait or ArtosTo. After Titian, 5, Coacnine Days anp CoAcHInG Ways. 
in the National Gallery. —TueE Dover Roap. Part I. By 
(Frontispiece.) W. Outram Tristram. With Illus- 
2. THe MEDIATION OF RaLpH HARDE- trations by Herbert Railton and 

LoT. Chaps. 24-26,—(Continued.) Hugh Thomson, 
By Professor W. Minto. 6. GuimpsEs OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 


3. SONNET. LETHE. By Morley —II. ARUNDEL CasTLeE. By iliza- 
Roberts. beth Balch. With Illustrations. 

4, Spanish ARMADA. By W. H. K. 7. Amarytuis. By Charles Sayle. 
Wright. With Illustrations. 8. Er Carrera, By H., D. Traill. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM 


BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, No. 870, 


APRIL, 1888, 2s 6d, contains:—A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps. 
15.-AMONG the ISLANDS of the SOUTH PACIFIC: FIJI. By Courts 
TROTTER.—JOYCE. (Conclusion.)—The EVE of St. JOHN. Translated from 
the German of Gustav Hartwia by Sir THzoporE Martin, K.U.B.—OLD 
SCOTLAND.—EVENING: KINGS COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE.—The 
CENTRAL AFRICAN QUESTION.—The LAND BEYOND the FORKEST.— 
The POLICE of the NORTH SEA, By W. Morris Cottes.—OUR NAVAL 


POLICY. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, No. 869, 


MARCH, 1888, 2s 61, contains:—JOYCE. Chaps. 41-44—MARY STUART 
in SCOTLAND: II. MAITLAND and CECIL. By Joun SxEtron, C.B.—SOME 
ASPECTS of AUSTRALIAN LIFE.—OYSTER-CULTURE at ARCACHON.— 
TOO LATE: an Every-Day Romance. By the Eart of Rosstyy.—A DEAD 
MAN’S VENGEANCE.—CYPRUS under BRITISH RULE.—A NEGLECTED 
PARADISE.—LAND, POPULATION, and WEALTH in the WESTERN ISLES, 
By RearnaLD MacLeop.—TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Professor G. G. 
Ramsay.—The OPENING of PARLIAMENT. 











This day is published. 


THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. 


Facts, Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. 
By E. GERARD, 
Author of ‘“ Reata,’”’ ‘‘ Beggar My Neighbour,” &e. 
2 vols., with Map and Illustrations, 25s. 


“One of the brightest and most enjoyable books of its kind that has come 
our way for a good many years...... It is not easy to overrate the charm and 
interest of the chapters dealing with the religion, social life, marriage customs, 
and folk-lore of the Transylvanians...... There is not, indeed, a dull page to be found 
between the covers of the two volumes, the interest of which is indefinitely in- 
creased by a large number of admirable illustrations.’’—Manchester Examiner, 


THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER 
IN EUROPE. 


An Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the Continental States. 


By Co'onel MAURICE, B.A., 
Professor of Military Art and History at the Royal Staff College. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Tt is full of information. The scope is large, but the aims are singularly 
definite, a quality which immensely increases its value, not only as an instructor, 
but as supplying the means of forming a judgment. ‘I'he style is lucid and flowing, 
and the book has this great additional advantage, that the author, an accomplished 
suldier, has written it with a single eye to the common weal.’’—Spectator, 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited from the MSS. of John Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of ‘‘ Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B., &. 


2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“This is the best book which has appeared on the Scotland of the past—a Scot- 
land not too remote or barbarous to be now uninteresting. ....It embodies the 
experiences of a shrewd, sagacious, scholarly Scotsman, who lived in times when 
events happened that were worth observing.’’—Spectator, 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
Authorised Translation by Mrs. HEGAN KENNARD. 
83 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


SPINOZA. 


By the Very Rev. Principal CAIRD, Glasgow. 
Being the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers,” Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 3s 6d, 


**A masterly piece of exposition, and, as such, will be welcomed by all students 
of Feeney... metaphysical disquisition, extremely able, and very valuable,” 
—Globe. 














POOR NELLIE. 
By the AUTHOR of “ My TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE.” 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is a very powerful and remarkable book.”—Spectator. 
“© Poor Nellie,’ though it follows on a work so vigorous as ‘ My Trivial Life,’ 
has in it the wherewithal to make its readers go on asking for more.”—Atheneum. 





SIXTH THOUSAND. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT HOME-RULE. 


Papers on the Irish Question. 


By the Duke of Argyll, Earl of Derby, Lord Bramwell, Professor Vambéry, Mr. 
Frederick Pollock, Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, M.P., Marquis of Hartington, 
Earl of Selborne, Lord Basing, Mr. W. E. i. Lecky, 

George Baden-Powell, K.0.M.G., M.P. 


Edited by GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Price 1s, 


A TREATISE ON MONEY: 


and Essays on Present Monetary Problems, 


By JOSEPH SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Crown 8y0, 10s 6d. 








A NEW EDITION, ALMOST BNTIRELY REWRITTEN. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


By Professor DAVID PAGE, LL.D., &c., and 
Professor CHARLES LAPWORTH, LL.D. 


Twelfth Edition, with Engravings and Glossarial Index, crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 


THE WORKS OF HORACE. 
Translated into English Verse, with Life and Notes, 
By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


BELIEF IN GOD. 


By the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, M.A., D.Se., LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 


By the Same Author. 
The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. Fifth Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 
DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY, and other 


Sermons. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


PREACHING and HEARING, and other Sermons. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 43 6d, 


THE PSALMIST AND THE SCIENTIST; 


Or, Modern Value of the Religious Sentiment. 
By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D, 
Author of “Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

** This book is so pregnant with ideas, and so generative of ideas in other minds, 
that one might carry on a review of it to great length...... Itis full of the marrow 
of thought, and its literary style is clear and beautiful in the highest degree.”’— 
Inquirer. 








INSULINDE. 


Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the Eastern Archipelago. 
By Mrs. H. O. FORBES. 
Post 8vo, with a Map, 8s 6d, 


‘* A sober, gracefully written narrative...... It consists largely of descriptions of 
the people and places visited, including Java and most of the Dutch Indies,”— 
Westminster Review. 


COUNTESS IRENE. 


By the AUTHOR of “LAUTERDALE” and “ CATERINA.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“This is a very charming novel—much above the average in tone and style, in 
sentiment and expression.” —St, James’s Gazette, 


HANDY BOOK OF THE FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. 


With Engraved Plans, 
By DAVID THOMSON, 
Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“His work may now be considered the most complete guide to this interesting 
branch of floricultural art.””—Saturday Review, 


** At once charming and instructive......The practical questions of position, soil, 
manure, and selection are carefully and exhaustively treated.’’—Standard, 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: 


Their Propagation and Improvement. 
By F. W. BURBIDGE, 
Author of “The Narcissus: its History and Culture,’’ &. 
With Engravings and Index, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: 


How to Grow and Show Them. 
By the Rev. Canon HOLE. 
Tenth Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. 

“'Tts author is entitled to great praise for the simple and clear manner in which 
he has explained the cultural directions, which, if carefully complied with, will 
enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow plants as well as any gardener.”” 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN PREPARATION. 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT, BROWNING 


This Edition will consist of 16 Vo'umes small crown 8vo. It will contain more than one Portrait of Mr. Browning, at different 
periods of life, and a few Illustrations. The price will be 5s per volume. 


THERE WILL ALSO BE A LARGE-PAPER EDITION jOF 250 COPIES, PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER. THIS EDITION WILL BE 
SUPPLIED ONLY THROUGH BOOKSELLERS, 


The FIRST VOLUME, containing “PAULINE” and ‘SORDELLO,” will be PUBLISHED on APRIL 26¢h: 


COMPLETION OF THE POCKET EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


NOTICE.—This Edition, which comprises 27 Volumes, price 1s 6d each in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, or 
1s in paper cover, has now been completed. 
*.* The set of 27 Volumes can also be had in a handsome Ebonized Case, price £2 123 6d. 
“Neat, handy, and pretty little books.’’—The Saturday Review. | ** A perfect and marvellously cheap edition.’’—The Spectator, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Now ready, price 15s, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 202. 
Volume XIV. (DAMON—D’EYNCOURT), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume XV. will be issued on June 26th, 1888, and further Volames at intervals of Three Months. 
PRESS OPINIONS OF THE DICTIONARY. 























THE TIMES :—“ Absolutely indispensable to every well-farnished library.” THE QUARTERLY REVIEW :—‘A ‘ Dictionary of National 
THE ATHEN ASUM:—"In fullness, in thoroughness, and in genera) | OE ee et ere ae oa mace al nstly Lah pl 
accuracy it leaves little or nothing to bo desir ed.” THE GLA\ SGOW HERALD :—Necossary in all libraries, public as 
_THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER:—“ A most magnificent work.’’ | well as private.” 
IM PORT ANT. to PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, &c. Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 58. 
Recently published, crown 8vo, 43 6d. 
MORE T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces| 7” CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
; * 0 shat i containing, among other Articles of interest :—‘‘ MR. SANDFORD,” I.-IIL= 
i 8 onal Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of “* Tantler’s Sister, “In the DARK CONTINENT.”—“ SPRING and SUMMER BIRDS.” 
- eaves,” &c, Be 7 A ee 
z oe HOW WE MARRIED the MAJOR.”—‘* BRADSHAW.”—“ A LIFE’S 
Another volume of delicious'y droll stories.”"—The Scotsman. pa oe pe ; 
‘These hnmorous papers are well adapted to public or private recitation.”"— MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS,” ‘‘ THY RZA,” Chaps. 7 and 8,— 
The Morning Post. &c., &c, 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL.—At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


Author of “Miss Bretherton,’’ &c. 

From THE ACADEMY :—“A book which cannot fail of a wide and THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :—" Each character seems to 
potent inflnence...... that has a permanent value apart from its attraction as a have made its distinct contribution to the material of this remarkable story...... 
skilful tale.’’ It is executed with elaborate care, and full of condensed thought and vivid 

From THE SCOTSMAN :—‘‘Comparable in sheer intellectual power experi. Every page is weighty.” 
to the best works of George Eliot......Unquestionably one of the most notable THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER :—“‘A book which every thinking 
works of fiction that has heen ree a for years. man or woman ought to read......As a study of a man’s mental development it 

From THE WHITEHALL REVIEW :—“The book is a drama in | can have but few equals.” 
which every page is palpitating with intense and real life. It is a realistic novel From THE BRITISH WEEKLY :—“ A book which, high as was our 








in the highest sense of the word.” estimate of Mrs. Ward’s ability, has taken us by surprise, 
WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. PARIS. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 


10s 6 
Contents :—The Incompatibles.—An Unregarded Irish Grievance.—Ecce, Con- . E 
vertimur ad Gentes.—The Future of Liberalism.—A Speech at Eton.—The French DAYS near PARIS. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s; or 2 
Play in London.—Copyright.—Prefaces to Poems, vols., cloth limp, 10s 6d. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION.| STUDIES in RUSSIA. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 
Crown 8vo, with a Preface, 73. tions, 10s 6d. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 93. SKETCHES in HOLLAND and SCANDINAVIA. 


Contexts :—Democracy.—Equality.—Irish Catholicism and British Liboralism. See Sen, TEN SRaaAeNnN, 
—Dem ae eal 
—Porro Unum est necessarium.—A Guide to English Literature.—Falkland.—A CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 


French Critic on Milton.—A French Critic on Goethe.—George Sand. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s 6d. 
On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. §8vo,8s6d. WALES in ROME. Twelfth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
ap, 18s, 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towardsa| WALKS in LONDON. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 
Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, with a new Preface, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 
crown 8vo, 23 6d. WANDERINGS in SPAIN. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, with 
GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “‘ Literature and Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
Dogma.” Popular Edition, with a new Preface, crown 8yv0, 2s 6d. MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 3 vols. crown 8v0. 
ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM: : with other Vols. I, and II., 2ls; Vol. IIL., with numerous Photographs, 10s 6d. 
Essays. Popular Edition, with a new Preface, crown 8vo, 23 6d. DAYS near ROME, Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism.—Puritanism and the Church of Illustrations, 183, 
England.—Modern Dissent.—A Comment on Christmas. CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 


RE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political Illustrations, 21s. 
baie he Sritieioes. Third Edition, with a Preface nol 8v0, 73. OLTIBS of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
ustrations, 21s. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of) oho LIFE and LETTERS of FRANCES, Baroness 
PR mcinocste} go cooeel mt Soe and Society.—3. Philosophy and BUNSEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 21s., 
Religion. = ies liad FLORENCE. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, linig cloth, 2s 6d. 





*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. WILL BE HAPPY “TO FORWARD A CATALOGUE OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS 
POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 
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